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EUROPE AND THE AMERICANS 


EUGON KOGON and WALTER DIRKS 


“There’s been enough talk. I want to clarify things: For I am with 
you, but I am not for you. So. your methods seem wrong to me.” 
(Albert Camus, Caligula—Chérea to the conspirators) 


© 
K.: 4 on YANKEE — culturally, 


perhaps, still unformed, ostentatious with 
his newly gained riches, because of his 
youth marveling at everything that had 
grown old, luxuriating in excesses of every 
kind—it was in this way that the Europe- 
an saw the “prairie uncle” from America 
until 1914. The picture changed between 
the two wars: respect for the dollar began 
to grow. Since 1945 reality has once again 
altered its features, this time fundamental- 
ly. He now appears to us to be a power- 
ful gentleman, “the master in the house 
of the western world,” the landlord, and 
we have become dependent on his view- 
point, his desires, his actions and his meth- 
ods, dependent above all on his help. 
When were people ever grateful for that? 





Eugon Kogon and Walter 
Dirks are the founders and edi- 
tors of FRANKFURTER HEFTE, an 
independent monthly which is 
one of the strongest voices of 
democratic thought in Germany 
today, and also represents the 
editors’ attempt to express their 
vocation as Catholic lay publi- 
cists. The article appeared in 
the March 1951 FRANKFURTER 
HEFTE and only a few emenda- 
tions have been made to bring 
it up to date. Kogon’s study of 
Nazi Germany was translated as 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
HE.t (Farrar Strauss). 


The relationships have been reversed too 
quickly. The European is now resentful 
towards America. And never since the end of the second world war, 
certainly not in Germany, has this resentment been greater than now when 
the United States wants us, in consequence of the Far East conflict—which she 
has done so much to influence both positively and negatively—to bear an ex- 
traordinary defense burden in order to maintain freedom. 

D.: The opposition lies even deeper. The liberation and the Marshall aid 
greatly pleased Europeans; but in this area they did not have much occasion 
to speak and to show what they thought and felt. Now, when it concerns our 
own important burdens and sacrifice and even perhaps our lives, a very ele- 
mentary feeling is expressed in Germany: that we are different from Amer- 
icans, that we live in separate skins. 











This “separate skins” is a catchword of Malaparte—whose questionable and 
exaggerated book demonstrates just that—: that we are different, older, tougher, 
too—not to miss Malaparte’s special accent—more wicked, not at all better, 
probably worse, but in any case different. Probably the Americans noticed 
this in the meantime, and perhaps not without satisfaction. It is already worse 
in their eyes, that we want to be different. Not that we want to be worse 
and more wicked, but different, respectable in our way, thinking in our forms 
of thought, evaluating with our values. We want to go our own way. 
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K.: What irritates us about the Americans? One can not answer that ques- 
tion with authority without looking directly at the behavior on both sides of 
the relationship as it has already been indicated. Under existing conditions, it 
is probably the American ascendency, their often hasty and undiscerning man- 
ner of nobly approaching something of far-reaching importance with daring 
and strength, their ever-present optimistic state of mind that grates on our 
nerves. We find them naive, partly inexperienced, and unpleasantly putting 
us under obligations. In the great East-West conflict, we fear that all this might 
just perhaps cost us that freedom for which it exists, or even life itself. 


D.: Among the Europeans the timberwork has been blazing for a hundred 
and fifty years (Kleist, Hoelderlin; Marx, Kierkegaard; Donoso Cortes, Nietz- 
sche) ; for 35 years the house has been burning, and for 20 years the founda- 
tions have been shaking. Until a short time ago Americans felt none of this, 
they lived in security and felt perfectly safe. What tremendous self-confidence 
Walt Whitman represents! Their novels have shown the crisis for several de- 
cades; an anti-American literature has arisen in the U.S.A. itself, and now, 
since about 1947, the first push has left their house trembling. They are fright- 
ened for the first time; that explains many of their impatient and nervous 
reactions. It is the first nervousness of the young man. In comparison we are 
an old bundle of nerves, but at the same time remarkably steady and tough. 
For despite all storms and tremblings we want to remain exactly what we are: 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, even Bavarians and men of Luxembourg, and 
the English place value on their Queen and on the Labor party. We want to 
remain the mosaic Europe, or even more we want truly to become it for the 
first time. We do not want to be only against what is Russian or what is Amer- 
ican, but neither do we want to be European in a Soviet or in an American 
way. We want to be neither a European block nor a European crucible; we 
want only to be European in a European way. We are a mosaic with misplaced 
and dislocated stones, and we persist in the difficult plan of changing ourselves 
in such a way that we can become a real mosaic, in which each little stone 
has its place and its color. 


K.: Historic mosaic! How times have changed! Dynamism was once the 
peculiar trademark of the European. Today, thrown back from the boundaries 
of her expansion over the earth, above all Europe wants to live by the prin- 
ciple “quieta non movere.” What endures, let it remain unchanged. Against 
this disposition, in a world situation which is anything but sure and calm, 
pushes the force of the Americans. They continue to create riches, very fre- 
quently changing in effect the methods with which they work and to which 
we must constantly accomodate ourselves. At the same time one cannot really 
say that they have not taken us into consideration. They are splendid in their 
help, constantly ready to give aid when man is in need. But to us they seem 
unstable; tomorrow they may be inclined to throw out for scrap-iron what 
yesterday they considered the patent of all patents, wanting it to be distributed 
and recognized as such. That may be all right for a while in their own econ- 
omy and in domestic politics; in foreign politics, where one is concerned with 
partners who must deal with a longer view, and with relationships which are 
severely controlled and on no account oscillating from one four-year period 
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to the next, such changes of method are difficult and full of consequences. Can 
we really rely on the U.S.A.? are they dependable in this respect? ask the 
Europeans, who themselves have so hesitatingly become allies. The Americans 
take this suspicion as something exceptionally evil, because no one ought to 
doubt that they mean to do the very best both for us and for the whole world. 

D.: That is exactly what goes against our grain. They mean well, they 
really and seriously mean well, at least very many of them—and they make 
all kinds of mristakes, against which we can argue so severely, because they do 
mean well. And because they do mean so well, they desire us to show enthu- 
siasm even for their mistakes. Perhaps their mistakes do not weigh as much 
as their merits—I don’t want to talk of their effects; the outcome of affairs will 
judge that—but are not the poor relatives, whom the rich cousin takes under 
hand, precisely those who might be expected to be most oversensitive to well- 
meaning tactlessness or a helpful plan that is badly approached? We have begun 
to make clear that we are not wholly enthusiastic about our rich patron, and 
now we have the reputation of being very ungrateful relatives. 


K.: In fact the Americans have the feeling—which is not entirely unjust— 
that the Europeans hardly seem to know any longer what is good for them. 
It is a real vicious circle. Both between nations, and within the individual 
countries, methods that are ill attuned to conditions produce false opinions, 


false opinions condition a false reality, and the dangerous rotation goes on 
and on. , 


“T 

D.: HE AMERICANS, the Europeans”: naturally we must dif- 
ferentiate. To make quite a primitive first attempt at distinguishing: there are 
at least three sorts of Europeans. First of all there are the Nationalists. In- 
asmuch as their enterprises are not furthered by the help of the powerful 
U.S.A., they are filled with poison and gall against the new world power which 
interferes so extensively in their lands; the Germans nourish these feelings 
as a resentment against the forces of occupation, the French partly as co-victors 
who did not succeed in remaining a world power, partly as the Revolution- 
aries who were hindered from building a new France out of the Resistance. 
Secondly there are the “continentals”: just the old, wise, critical, reflective, 
haughty, insensitive, culture-conscious Europeans whom the power of the par- 
venus displeases. And thirdly there are the partners and friends of America, 
who are full of sorrow that the common cause is turning out badly, through 
the wrong activity of Americans, through the dangerous failures of omission 
on the part of the Europeans, through a common effort which is sometimes 
too weak or too strong. This sort of person, consciously European, an inde- 
pendently thoughtful and critical partner of America, very concerned and very 
critical, but honest as a partner, exists everywhere in Europe, perhaps most 
of all in Great Britain, who, sometimes in her own name, sometimes in the 
name of the Commonwealth, and sometimes in the name of Europe, strives 
for just what is intended here: not the Atlantic Bloc, but the Atlantic part- 
nership. And it costs a great deal to reach this situation: an independence 
which allows the growth of a freely-chosen bond. 
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K.: We can scarcely exaggerate if we say that it is the British who are 
traditionally bold and prudent at the same time in their grasp of world-po- 
litical events,—their potentialities as partners are far-reaching. It was they who 
rightly recognized China’s Mao-Tse Tung and wanted to see him taken into 
the Security Council; they were the ones who warned against crossing the 38th 
parallel in the military operations in Korea; next they proposed leaving free 
a hundred-kilometer zone on the North Korean-Manchurian border. Their 
counsels were not carried out. In spite of this they are practically the only 
ones who unceasingly, in their domestic politics, make a serious contribution 
to the common difficulties. The continental Europeans, on the other hand, lose 
time politically and economically; they don’t try nearly hard enough to give 
their own freedom a solid foundation. We have no desire, they say, to die, 
and they forget that one must work in order to be able to live. They are 
thus in the position of being constantly pointed out as those who receive 
support from others, which runs contrary to the desire of the rest of the 
country. The necessary energy is lacking to most continental Europeans today. 
All too gladly they only complain, grumble and criticize—wisely, sensibly, or 
shortsightedly and stupidly, instead of doing what they themselves recognize 
as necessary: acting patiently and perseveringly. 

D.: It is certainly true that it is much more difficult to live in Europe, 
and to know how to direct one’s life in the right course. 


K.: Since we in Germany, because of our Concrete situation, are the Ko 
reans of Europe, one would expect that it would easily be seen how difficult 
it is to live rightly here. The object lesson of the war in the Far East has surely 
not made the right political direction and methods seem easier to us. Our 
youth has no desire—can this not be understood?—to be shot at alternately by 
both sides if things should go badly at any time. Ordered to take up arms, 
they will resist making even the first move to carry it out. The Americans, 
in their basically different view of world relationships, consider this nothing 
but defeatism. 


D.: And they evidently do not want to be aware that just this new Ger- 
man contribution to defense can be made into a casus belli for the Russians. 
They place no value on the grounds the Russians have for their opposition 
to German remilitarization, and it appears as if they just generally had not 
heard correctly the warnings of Stalin (and the use of Grotewohl as a diplo- 
matic attempt running contrapuntal to the warnings). They obviously do not 
take these threats seriously, because they are convinced that the Russians will 
attack anywhere in any case. If Russian aggression is held as an axiom, then 
the only Russian argument against any specific measure of the West loses force: 
if the war is coming anyway, then the concept of the casus belli loses impor- 
tance. So one throws the Russian threat to the wind and turns the argument 
around: it is not the rearmament of West-Germany that will bring on the war, 
but an unarmed West-Germany that will attract the Russians. 


K.: Germany is certainly a special case. The same thing can’t be said of 
Europe as a whole. The Russians would not consider the rearmament of the 
continent as a cause of war—they know too surely how problematical are the 
entanglements there; the affair becomes serious only with the addition of the 
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German potential—, nor would a practically unarmed Europe be an attraction 
for them, because behind it would stand a World War, which at least for the 
present they still fear. Just on this account a reasonable military self-defense 
of the continent could be organized as an additional instrument of a policy 
of obtaining peace as a whole, included within the system of western super- 
iority or at least equal strength. The economic situation, the social relation- 
ships, the difficult politics, the defective spiritual and psychical preparation 
of Europeans, the dangerous special problem of Germany—everything favors 
the carrying out of the rearmament of Europe in a realistic way, with measure 
and purpose, not with illusions, which are dangerous and may become suicidal. 
But the Americans simplify the problem, in their own way: they fail to appre- 
ciate the hypotheses, and they refuse to see other sides of the opponent be- 
side the single once which they fear: the avowed, unqualified resolution to 
military aggression. Whoever points to the diversity of reality, which leaves 
the way open to several possibilities besides this unreliably simplified inter- 
pretation, which under the circumstances threatens everything, is in their eyes 
someone who supports or prepares the way for the Soviet Russians. Naturally, 
in such an outlook there is no longer any room for a policy of European in- 
dependence, an independence in the interest of peace, which alone perhaps is 
capable of awakening the active will of the European people. But only with 
this will can they become partners, even in the area of military defense. On 
the side of freedom and democracy satellites have absolutely no value at all. 

D.: The Americans are also beginning to forget their own ideas: the idea 
of the Marshall Plan, which was expressly designed to place Europe on its 
own feet— not to make the damaged national economies fit and able to com- 
pete, but to place Europe as such, as an economic unity, on her own feet. 
For several years they advised us and implored us and—perhaps too seldom— 
threatened us: become European! But now they are already nervous if there 
is talk about the “Third Force” or of “Mediation.” Immediately they scent a 
great betrayal. Their ear reacts only to “Atlantic.” And the Europeans, who 
have not united themselves, although it responded to their own interests as 
well as to the pressing wishes of the Americans, reply with resentment as a 
result of a bad conscience. It is a pity for mankind; it is bad for the situation!. . . 


2 : 
K.: Eee EVERYTHING there is no other path. We must take 


it regardless of all the visibly overwhelming barriers: the path of uniting Eu- 
rope, which means making it politically and economically independent and 
strong as a united continent. As for what concerns the Americans, we must 
deal in a moment with a real skein of complications. They did not draw them- 
selves back after 1945 as they did in 1919; they remained and cooperated. 
They wanted Europe to unite, but they did not, as they easily could have, 
compel this development. They sought to do it in “Marxist” fashion—by econ- 
omics alone, from which a related political development was to follow. Grad- 
ually they became impatient, recognizing our mistakes, never their own, since 
they were made up for by their generosity. From the impatience they drew 
no positive conclusion. Since Korea they suddenly expect and demand from 
Europe the strongest deployment of military forces—from a disunited Europe. 
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The idea of protection ought to unite it, so that it can contribute to the de- 
fense of western freedom against the surely expected Soviet attack. They do 
not believe in a rash political union (because of their experiences with Eu- 
rope, which had faulty hypotheses). Without in fact being a “subject,”’! that 
is to say, independent, we are definitely to be soldiers, allies, even partners. 
Partners without their own will? Not entirely, only our political will ought 
to coincide with that of the Americans—the current one—except for small dif- 
ferences which are forgivable. Not to coincide with it means being untrust- 
worthy, dangerous, defeatist, faithless, and whenever possible favoring the Rus- 
sians. Wouldn't it be better, then, to draw back from this questionable con- 
tinent? Unfortunately one cannot afford to, in view of the central world situ- 
ation it occupies. Besides the opinion is not yet lost that Europeans might 
be brought “to their senses,” that is, to a freely willed and total harmony with 
American views and methods—the current ones—and become willing followers, 
which, after all the help they have received and continue to expect, they 
ought to have understood themselves. Is it possible that Europeans don’t see 
the danger they are in? They would have the best of reasons to be seized by 
panic. Above all, they should remember that we are dealing with the problem 
of their own salvation. 


Our answer is: no doubt we are in danger, but as long as the solidarity 
and strength of the United States backs up the proposition that an invasion 
of Europe means world war, the danger is not immediate. The Soviet Russian 
leadership thinks and calculates first economically, socially and politically. 
Their military aims are not absolute and irrational, but dependent upon that 
whole concept. We want to reach this same situation—we certainly don’t think 
of imperialism these days, but only of peace; our one hope is to survive. Con- 
sequently, we cannot contribute to a one-sided, illusionary policy of wishful 
thinking, nor do we wish to grasp at a mistaken security, that is, a purely mil- 
itary one, preparing entirely for destruction, while we may be bringing on 
the danger of incalculable crises, by rearming the German Republic in its 
present divided state of development. In this situation, we must become in- 
creasingly independent—which is also the right development—certainly not 
alone and apart from one another, but united and together. Only then will 
we be in an Atlantic-continental coalition of established peace, and one main- 
taining a peace that has real value generally. Only work on our economic, so- 
cial and political independence follows the ideal that gives content to Europe’s 
freedom, and is able to awaken the energy which is now becoming more and 
more dissipated, and is, in part, already lost. Exactly in the measure to which 
such an order can be visibly developed will the 280 million Europeans of the 
West also be prepared to bear the necessary sacrifices for defense against the 
dangers which truly threaten us from the totalitarianism of the East. More- 
over, in the same way we can reduce the misunderstandings which seriously 
disturb our relations with America as long as we are in the position of objects 
but irritatingly called subjects—and what kind of subjects!—weak, sceptical, pes- 
simistic, worried and finally, in fact, defeatist. We must be a Third Force 
on the side of the West: with Great Britain and the Commonwealth, from 
Scandinavia to India, a consolidated member in the ring of peace. 
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D.: The actual meaning of this independence is not negative. It is not 
an independence against anything at all, not even Soviet Russia, insofar as she 
restrains herself from a totalitarian attempt or oppression. Certainly not against 
the non-totalitarian world. And not at all against the U.S.A., with whom Eu- 
rope is so closely bound. The meaning of this independence is cooperation. 


The relaxation of world tension through the existence of independent pow- 
ers is in the enlightened interest of America herself—although certainly not in 
the field of vision of those who consider the outbreak of war absolutely cer- 
tain and consequently think only in war-like and strategic terms. That a strong 
independent Europe should have its own point-of-view (as already a half-united 
and weaker India begins to have its point-of-view) is no disadvantage for the 
common cause, but an advantage. We know things which Americans do not 
know. For example, we are better acquainted with Marxism than they. We 
don’t understand it very well, but they haven’t got the faintest notion of it. 
One cannot buy these skills nor create them through paid specialists or able 
investigators. These skills can only be brought into the game that people and 
powers who often see things differently, and many times correctly, play to- 
gether as independent players. Indeed, their existence would make such things 
as politics and diplomacy possible again. It would be fine if the Cold War 
could be ended by a manly handshake between Eisenhower and Stalin. But 
the more realistic expectation is that through several different kinds of factors 
it could gradually become normal politics, first becoming a cold non-war, then 
a normal non-war, and finally peace. World tensions cannot be relaxed from 
one point; they can be relaxed only in a “pluralistic” way, with many methods 
in many places, through distribution of the pressures, through local relaxa- 
tions. It is the same way that nowadays one cures a man with cramps: by 
massages here and there, and also by breathing exercises, as well as medica- 
tions, trying some here, some there, and even by psychical treatment. In order 
that there can be the possibility of healing in a pluralist way, however, several 
real Subjects must exist. In her cause America does not need service bound 
by duty, nor even so much allies, but friends. And friendship rests on the will 
of independent people. 

To a friend—to a potential one, for Europe is not yet that, but merely 
wants to be and should become a Subject and also a friend—one will not cry 
“traitor!” if he is thinking of “mediation.” Mediation does not mean primari- 
ly a mediating action, and certainly not a traitorous one, but it means exis- 
tence outside of the dangerous burning point of hostility. 


India “mediates” through its very existence, because it is Asiatic, like 
China, and free, like America. Europe, too, would mediate by its existence, 
because it would be America’s friend, but would not be suspected of claim- 
ing world dominion, and because of many other reasons. Many reasonable in- 
dividual settlements, capable of easing the present tension, which Stalin might 
not be ready to reach with his arch-enemy, might nevertheless be attempted 
by him if he could reach them with the friends of America and not their “ac- 
complices.” Should the colonial question—the wounds of the non-white world, 
the sins of the white—succeed in being settled peaceably, then at one stroke 
not only would much of the cause of conflict between East and West be by- 
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passed, but there would stand at our disposal a broad field of people and 
states, from West Africa to India, who wish neither to be Bolsheviks nor Amer- 
icans. There is no stronger hope for a wise America and a wise Soviet Russia 
than this area. A third force in this field would prevent war. It would save 
Russia for her unknown future, and America for hers. A war would destroy 
the globe. It would signify the bankruptcy of our generation. This third force 
would, through its very existence, certify that the history of this humanity 
would continue, and that we would hand on our task to the coming generation. 
The meaning of independence is peace. 


K.: lenes IF THIS ANALYSIS is correct, one can reply that it is 
only an analysis, containing many highly worth-while, even noble goals, but 
what chance does it have to succeed? The given reality is so confused, the 
forces at work collide in so many unpredictable ways, the predominance of 
the two leading states is so great, that even the starting points, from which 
we might decide on a series of beginnings away from our troubles towards a 
genuine and not a war-like peace, are not visible. In the chaotic confusion be- 
low the rising war-chariots of Gog and Magog, in the shadows of the atom 
bomb and bacteriological warfare, men lose their hope, if not their intelligence. 
Very few recognize the narrow path of peace. 


D.: Many speak of “mediation” or “neutrality” who have nothing else 
in mind except to keep themselves above the battle, escaping from history. 
Those people who cry “Leave me out,” although their withdrawal often appears 
to be reasonable because of the terrible fate that they have already experienced, 
many times carry this attitude to cynicism or complete nihilism. They are 
simply no longer interested in the whole affair. Many men in Germany dance 
over the precipice, not only the young who say “leave me out!”, but also 
shrewd businessmen, and once again we find the most foolish illusions bound 
up with hopeless nihilism. “Let the storm rage.” Behind this phrase a nihilistic 
and illusionary defeatism often finds itself side by side with very good po- 
litical and moral motives, even united with the great impulse of Christian 
powerlessness—arguments of appearance and real arguments hopelessly inter- 
mingled. 

K.: The situation is so bad that the real arguments are prisoners of the 
arguments of appearance. To prop up a building of illusion one needs some 
partial realities. A true fireworks of short circuits sparkle everywhere around 
us. How many things in Germany, for example, lie hidden under the watch- 
word “Neutrality”! 

D.: It is much the same in France. All kinds of things ferment together 
in “Neutralism.” Partisans of Soviet Russia who want to destroy the Atlantic 
Pact, nationalists who want to “keep France out,” and Europeans who want 
to make Europe independent and fit for action and mediation, are all given 
the same name, “Neutralists.” 

K.: And it’s the same with the “Isolationists” in America. They are no 
longer the people of the past, adherents of the Monroe Doctrine. There are 
many circles of Republicans who inconsiderately make political capital out 
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of some fundamental anti-European feelings. In addition, they win over to their 
side, against the more internationally-minded faction in American politics, 
the segments of the population that are becoming discontented under the in- 
creasing tax burden. In foreign policy they desire the wildest military inva- 
sions in Asia; MacArthur is their man. If things should be carried out accord- 
ing to some of their plans, the United States would already be at war with 
Red China, and atom bombs would be the weapons to “restore tranquility,” 


a peace and a freedom to which America could then give herself over in com- 
plete isolationism. 


D.: On the other hand, there are signs in America of a change, of the 
break-up of the overly rigid attitudes. Eugen Rosenstock? wrote to me from 
there recently: ‘““This land of America is just waking up to the fact that one 
cannot experiment in foreign politics. For a long time foreign policy was not 
taken seriously here. They tried things one way at one time, and another way 
later, always with good will, but never in relation to the existential totality. 
For this reason, there is quite a complete panic here at the present time: it 
is coming-of-age, which despite the energy of youth is always a painful process.” 

K.: That agrees very well with what another friend of ours—who also came 
from Europe, and made his home in America, so that he can understand both 
sides—wrote to me a short time ago. “Events are working like a shock. It can 
have very salutary consequences. People are beginning to examine their rela- 
tionship to God, to the world and to their own government in an entirely 
new sense. It is still the beginning, but probably a real beginning of better 
things.” The difficulty lies, as so often in history, in the fact that the good 
needs its normal time to ripen and to bring forth fruit. The false thing al- 
ways ripens early, has the appearance of unqualified necessity and attracts 
men to rash steps; it is only in the evil which it begets, perhaps, that it can 
usually be recognized. What can be done to help the right and the whole- 
some to speedy victory? 

D.: The time itself of this “mysterious thing” is proven to be a remark- 
ably self-willed main factor: what one does and what one fails to do today 
has consequences tomorrow, for good and evil. One cannot occupy himself too 
quickly for the right things, one cannot be impatient enough to sow the seeds 
of reason, and everywhere plant anew the seed-corns of judgment. On the other 
hand nothing can be forced; hard and constant reality slips through our fingers 
if we try to leave out anything. Nothing can be omitted, no step can be spared. 
Much bravery is required to change the world resolutely—and to endure what 
will not be changed. 


K.: Nothing is left to say except that we must patiently repeat over and 
over to the Americans, especially when they urge us to do immediately some- 
thing which they consider perfectly just, or something which is not quite right, 
or something else which is dangerously inadequate, or even something false: 
“Let us examine things with one another. You surely know from experience 
that with us and the rest of the world everything is not just as you alone see 
it. Above all, your characteristic psychology plays (a great many times) a de- 
cisive role. With all your energy do not be premature, especially not in your 
vigorous counsels.” With a bear in the distance behind, and a precipice in 
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the measured distance in front, surely there is a path leading out on the side 
or along the slope to a place where there is room to stand, instead of run- 
ning head over heels to destruction in front or behind. With five minutes re- 
maining before the twenty-fourth hour we still have time to take up our work 
so that the hand will cross over the zero hour into a new day; to want to 
throw back the clock contrary to destiny is no solution. (The comparison is 
meant for us, not you.) 


D.: We Europeans must force ourselves to quick, energetic activity. We 
are much too slow in the attempt to translate proposals into action, proposals 
for things that we, as Europe, should handle independently. It is our danger 
to do nothing. Our best point is our unrest; it must grow to an impatience 
which leads to productive action. And we must be manly enough in this im- 
patience to have a realistic patience with a Europe which is old and obstinate 
and lends itself only to slow change. 


K.: Although we are different, we have something in common: our ideals 
of life. If they are realized, and maintained insofar as they are realized, the 
methods of American and of European action will become more similar. Both 
sides have much to bring to the partnership: Europe, its rich knowledge and 
experiences. The soldiers in Korea say today: “You can’t fight Karl Marx with 
Coca-Cola.”* And just as Americans are unlikely to continue to overcome us 
in a technical way with strange, hostile ideals, so are Europeans unlikely in 
the long run to live or die only for unfilled, abstract slogans. You can’t fight 
for nothing.* We must become partners, independent partners, who complete 
one another in the world—in their views of life, their ideas, experiences, meth- 
ods, in their patience and in their impatience, in their resolution and in 
their continual energy towards what is positive. 


Translated by SALLY S. CUNNEEN 





1 The vocabulary here indicates that a Subject is one addressed as a “Thou,” in the sense intended 
by Buber. (Tr.) 

2 Professor of Social Philosophy at Dartmouth College. (Tr.) 

* In English in the original. (Tr.) 























WAR AND CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 
FRANZISKUS STRATTMAN 


The Gospel 


) pee ION in war has always 
been a question for Christian consciences. 
It could not be otherwise. War, the mass 
killing of human beings, and everything 
associated with the war spirit so obviously 
contradict the spirit of the Gospel, that 
the two—the spirit of war and the spirit 
of Christ—tolerate each other like fire and 
water. The early Church was vividly aware 
of this. Hence the first two centuries after 
Christ knew almost no Christian soldiers, 
since Christians took no part in the life 
of the State; the pagan State considered 
them enemies and persecuted them. Only 
in the year 313 A.D. did they receive equal 
rights with non-Christian subjects, and 
soon even a preferential position; but by 
and large they remained aloof from mil- 
itary service. Just three of the most signi- 
ficant religious writers of that time will 
serve here for evidence. 

“In so far as we conquer the demons 
who stir up war and disturb the peace,” 
wrote Origen, “we perform better service 
for our ruler than they who bear the 
sword; more than any others, we fight for 
the Emperor. We do not indeed enter the 
held with him, even if he orders it; but 
we fight for him by setting up a camp of 
our own, a camp of holiness, from which 


we send up our prayers to God.” (Against 
Celsus, VIII, 73.) 








Franziskus Strattman is a well- 
known German Dominican 
priest, long-time director of the 
Catholic Peace Union. In 1940 
the Naz government honored 
hin by depriving him of the 
rights of citizenship. He is the 
author of THE CHURCH AND WAR 
(1929), PEACE AND THE CLERGY 
(1939), and Die HEILIGEN UND 
DER STAAT (1949). This last 
work, his magnum opus, ts to be 
in six volumes: the first is devot- 
ed to Christ’s relations with the 
State of his times and with the 
States of all times; the second 
deals with the apostles Peter 
and Paul, with Christian mar- 
tyrs, and St. Helena. It describes 
the contacts these saintly per- 
sons had with the State, and 
also their political teaching. The 
third volume pictures the great 
Greek and Latin doctors, who 
took such a firm attitude toward 
the established power — Saints 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine. The present ar- 


ticle appeared in Die KIRCHE IN 
DER WELT, June 1951]. 








The great St. Athanasius portrayed the sudden change conspicuous in 
the whole way of life of Greeks and barbarians after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. “Since they became acquainted with Christian teaching, these men 
who previously could not live for an hour without their weapons have now 
laid them aside, in order to become farmers; and now their hands, which had 
been accustomed to holding swords, are raised to heaven in prayer. In place 
of the wars which they waged against each other, war is now pressed against 
the devil for virtue and purity of soul.” (On the Incarnation.) St. Cyprian, 
bishop, martyr, and one of the greatest teachers of Christian antiquity, uttered 
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thoughts against war which are today echoed bitterly a millionfold in the 
voice of the people: “Murder is a crime if one person commits it; but it is 
acclaimed as virtuous and brave if many commit it! So it is no longer inno- 
cence, but the enormity of the crime that assures exemption from punishment!” 
(Ad Don., 6.) 


Despite many military expeditions in which, under the strong influence 
of the Teutonic war spirit, Christians too participated, the axiom “the Church 
shrinks from bloodshed” was taken so seriously throughout the first thousand 
years of the Christian era that numerous ecclesiastical synods imposed severe 
penances on killing in war. The penances had plainly more of a purifying 
than any special punitive character, but a purifying did seem necessary. 


Natural Law 


CHANGE brought the Crusades. They were an expression of the Chris- 
tian awareness of unity and mission, and were begun with high idealism; but 
they degenerated into senseless bloodshed, and were accompanied by unnerving 
misfortunes. The net gain for the kingdom of God was nil, and has remained 
so down to the present day, for the Holy Land is still in the hands of un- 
believers. Men had not considered what William of Tripoli stated in 1273 in 
a tract on the Mohammedans: that these people were to be won for Christ 
through the “plain word of God,” and not through force of arms. 

And apart from the special ideology of the Crusades for the reconquest of 
the holy places in Palestine, there flourished such a strong conviction in the 
medieval Christian world of possessing the true faith, essential to salvation, 
that the armed attack on non-believers, wherever they were met, was not a 
moral problem. “God wills it!” It was of course the accepted rule that the 
faith itself was not to be forced on anyone; however, you could find enough 
other things wrong with non-Christians besides their lack of faith, and enough 
right on your own side, to feel justified many times in assaulting them. 


The mentality of this age was different from that of the early Church, in 
so far as the almost exclusively biblical foundation of Christian belief and 
of Christian ethics was supplemented, perhaps we must say stifled, by the 
philosophy introduced from pagan lands and by religiously neutral natural 
law. Particularly in the moral teaching on war—the Gospel notions of love, 
of suffering wrong, of brotherly concord with all people and all nations, these 
largely retired before the single principle of natural law: that right is to be 
defended and wrong punished. In defending the Old Testament against Celsus, 
St. Augustine defended as well the Old Testament wars; he did it, naturally, 
in the spirit of the times in which they were waged, times when the quite 
different spirit of the New Covenant was not yet honored. This teaching of 
Augustine on war, transmitted through the Decretum of Gratian and through 
Thomas Aquinas, remains today the doctrine of war presented in our books 
on ethics, except that our doctrine is not modified by the Gospel concepts 
of earlier days, although they are valid for all time. 

Of course, specifically Christian moral teaching appears in other volumes 
of Catholic moral science, and it is to be adopted from those sources for our 
treatment of the question of war; but since it has not been systematically 
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introduced in the volumes or chapters “On War,” it is in practice all too 
easily lost sight of. This circumstance may share part of the blame for the 
fact that today (or rather, up until today; for now it is beginning to change 
again) the Christian conscience has not been especially troubled about par- 
ticipation in war; indeed, often not even about its instigation—a marked con- 
trast to the Christianity of the first 1,000 years! 

Christianity follows the customary principles, based purely on natural law, 
for determining whether a war is permissible. These principles have been 
unable to dam back that fearful evil; still less have they been able to arouse 
the Christian conscience against it. But for all that, even the natural law 
teaching on war offers a solid basis for the repudiation of modern war. Spe- 
cifically, you can demonstrate that all of its conditions for permitting war, taken 


together, or each individual condition, in its full scope, can today no longer 
be fulfilled. 


T New guides after the two world wars 


HE FIRST world war persuaded us that “moral theology must speak a 
new language on war” (Cardinal Faulhaber). We merely mention the change 
already under way at that time and apparent in noteworthy publications and 
movements, in order to allude to a moralist and canonist of particular signi- 
ficance, who stood out after the second world war, Msgr. Alfredo Ottaviani 
(recently made a Cardinal by Pope Pius XII). In his Public Laws of the 
Church (3d ed., Rome, 1947) §86 is entitled: “War is to be altogether forbid- 
den.” It begins, “Nevertheless, even if all this [namely, the traditional doctrine 
of the “just” war, previously presented] can be accepted, as a speculative, 
theoretical discussion—especially if you consider that these principles refer to 
wars which are actually wars between soldiers who fight voluntarily, and not 
the atrocious massacres of our times, with their total ruin of the warring na- 
tions—we must say today that, in practice, this doctrine is no longer applicable 
to the actions of modern nations, unless we wish to be unjust both to the 
citizens of warring nations, and to all mankind. In other words, if it is not 
a question of defensive war (and that under fixed conditions) through which 
a State seeks to defend itself against the actual unjustified military aggression 
of another State, there ts no longer today any possibility of a just war which 
permits a State to uphold its rights by proceeding with aggression.” 


Pius XII said essentially the same thing in his Christmas address of 1944: 
“There is a duty, besides, imposed on all, a duty which brooks no delay, no 
procrastination, no hesitation, no subterfuge; it is the duty to do everything 
to ban, once and for all, wars of aggression as a legitimate solution of inter- 
national disputes and as means towards realizing national aspirations... The 
theory of war as an apt and proportionate mens of solving international con- 
flicts is now out of date.” 

Can you now entrench yourself behind the explanation that since the right 
to defensive war remains intact, the whole military machine must be preserved? 
Here in fact lies the hindrance to a radical conquest of militarism. For the 
right of self-defense against an actual invasion remains valid; and the juridic 
order of society, as a part of the moral order of the world, demands that 
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crime shall not go unopposed. Does this mean that everything is to remain 
as it was? 


Doesn't the concept of order require that as far as possible, military de- 
fense, which differs essentially from that exercised by individuals, be raised 
from the primitive state of guarding yourself to the legally sanctioned guarding 
of justice? During the time when there were no adequate courts and no po- 
lice, each individual was justified not only in defending life and limb from 
sudden attack, but also in retrieving by force a material good belonging to 
him which had been wrongfully withheld. Today this right does not exist. 
The administration and dispensation of justice have transferred it to the com- 
munity. 

In international life, we, are on the way towards withholding the right of 
self-defense from individual nations in order to assign it to the organized 
international community. All nations belong to this community by natural 
law, of course, but they should also bind themselves to it by positive inter- 
national law, sacrificing a part of their national sovereignty, and leaving the 
decisions as to war and peace up to a recognized and independent suprana: 
tional authority. If a State should break out of such a juridic union, claiming 
again the right of self-defense in its old form, and: taking to arms on its own 
responsibility, it would incur the punishment of all the other member States, 
just as within a nation, the individual who “disclaims” the protection of 
police and disregards the civil laws in order to help himself, would meet with 
penal justice. 





It is clear that with this development of law, the defensive war in its 
earlier single-State pattern would in principle be superseded. Police action 
authorized by international law would be a considerable advance over the 
war where you are “judge of your own cause.” A police action operates in 
the service of justice, whereas an independently waged war usually begins 
where justice leaves off or is shoved aside, and therefore takes the place of jus- 
tice. A trained conscience must consider the new and not the old-style law 
of war as binding, even when national interest, unwilling to submit to the 
general interest of the community of States, requests a resumption of previous 
independence in determining its own rights. After the new system comes into 
force, that which both the natural law and Catholic war ethics designate as 
“legitimate authority,” in reference to the right of declaring war, will no 
longer be the government of a nation, but the international court of justice, 
superior to each individual nation. 


“You shall not kill” 
|) Se in a world where international life is still unregulated, 
conscientious scruples are not quieted by consideration of a better world order 
which is now merely embryonic. The basic problem of killing people for the 
sake of political interests remains unaltered. Many consciences are opposed to 
homicide of every type. It should be said that revealed law does not forbid 
the killing of those guilty of serious offenses. The opposite view is upheld by 
the Austrian, Prof. Johann Ude, in his book You Shall Not Kill (1948). But 
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the true sense of this command of the Decalog is “You shall not murder.” 
The Old Testament is full of wars in which people were killed, in ‘part even 
at “God’s bidding.” The 5th commandment forbade only illegal killing. Wheth- 
er even legally ordained execution of transgressors is always the best form of 
expiation cannot be argued here (St. Augustine, for example, was and re- 
mained an avowed antagonist of capital punishment). At any rate, there is 


general agreement that if execution is allowed at all, it can only be for grave 
offenses. 


Now what is the situation in regard to war? Are all the fighting men 
guilty, at least all on one side? If this is denied, with what right then are they 
nevertheless killed in droves? There is one loophole in which it is said: they 
are guilty not as individuals, but as members of a guilty community. This 
is the concept which lies at the basis of the old scholastic teaching on just 
war. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas know only this one “just cause” for per- 
mitting war: “that those who are under attack deserve it because of their 
guilt.” The distinguished Thomist Francis de Vitoria, who is today recognized 
even among non-Catholic scholars as the founder of the science of interna- 
tional law, declared: “A ruler has no more authority over foreigners (outside 
the country’s borders) than over his own subjects. Now he can use the sword 
against his own people only if they commit some offense; so the same holds 
for foreigners. To kill the innocent is forbidden by the law of nature.” (On 
war, 1,3.) 

The theory that just war can only be the infliction of punishment for 
grievous collective guilt is very striking in St. Augustine: “For it is the iniquity 
of the other side that makes a just war necessary.” (City of God, XIX, 7), 
and “The good, if they are actually good, do not battle against the good; 
those who are at war are either the bad against the bad, or the bad against 
the good.” (l.c., XV, 5.) Hence it is never the good citizens of one State 
against the good citizens of another. The guilt of the State which is to be 
attacked must be so certain that all doubt is excluded, for a “declaration of 
war is equivalent to a sentence of death.” (Bannes, Schol. Com. in II-II1, 40, 1.) 

This Augustinian-Thomistic ethics of war was abandoned by the Catholic 
moralists themselves in the 16th century. It contradicted too much the actual 
events of war, the passions of war, and so-called national interests. They now 
taught that it was permissible to declare war if your right outweighed the 
other side’s (hence the other party also might be in the right to a certain 
extent). Indeed, a merely material wrong was enough (e.g., the illegal occu- 
pation of a section of the land, even if the accused occupied it in good faith) . 
Thus there was no more talk of serious moral guilt, and the concept of war 
aS a punitive expedition against a criminal worthy of death was dropped. 

But can the sound conscience be satisfied with this? You must admit that 
it is extremely difhcult to prove the grave collective guilt of a community. 
It can only follow that a community simply must not be punished with death, 
i.é., with death-dealing war. The “just” war would then be exceedingly rare 
if not entirely impossible. So much the better for humanity! Isn't the theory 
of the old war ethics—that only grave moral guilt deserves death—perfectly 
correct? Doesn't it correspond in a special way with the modern awareness, 
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which rebels with ever greater momentum against murder committed for na- 
tional and economic interests? 


We know that our contemporaries can no longer stand to hear the words 
“just war’; the phrase is greeted not only with unbelieving smiles and shaking 
of heads, but often with impetuous, exasperated mocking. They do not deny 
that there are people who are guilty of grave wrong-doing and who deserve 
to be deprived of all their possessions and of their lives; but no one today 
attributes this guilt to an entire nation. Rather, it is attributed to many 
professional military men, for whom war is an opportunity, and still more 
to politicians and industrialists, for whom war means business. What have the 
people to do with them? An outcome of the internationalization of commerce, 
of civilization, of intellectual movements, has been that the civilized nations 
are moral unities to a far less extent than previously. The boundaries which 
separate men and groups are for many no longer the national boundaries. 
What unifies or divides them is often more the ideological than the national 
and State community. 

Although I was living in the Third Reich, I was, morally, not for one 
minute a member of the body which Hitler headed. The German socialists 
feel closer to the French socialists than to German advocates of free economy; 
the Christian groups of one country are closer to Christians of another land 
than to the non-Christians of their own country. Only with grave insult to 
his conscience can a Catholic American aviator demolish a Catholic church 
in Germany; for the House of God in a foreign land must be more like home 
to him than the House of Representatives in his national home land. 


Still, States do form units, and their citizens have much in common with 
each other. The law of mutual responsibility, imposed on human society by 
God, binds men together under a common destiny. They cannot, in many 
circumstances, free themselves from this community without acting contrary 
to the will of God. Whether we will it or not, we share in the honor or the 
disgrace, the good or the bad fortune of our people, although we personally 
perhaps contributed nothing. We must deal here with the question whether 
a few guilty persons in the nation are bound to the mass of their countrymen 
with such unlimited mutual responsibility that because of them the whole 
nation may be condemned to war, the equivalent of being sentenced to death. 


The problem will be clearer if we reduce the dimensions, shifting to civil 
life within the State. Assume it is proven that among a certain gang of 20 
miners, acts of sabotage were committed which resulted in the deaths of many 
people. At least five men of the crew must have participated in it, but it can 
not be determined which five. May all 20 then be executed? Perhaps, if all 
before and since declared themselves jointly responsible with the culprits; but 
not if the group were merely an industrial and not a moral unity. Sinoe a 
nation forms a unit whose members are jointly responsible for each other, 
there may be imposed on it, e.g., through a peace treaty after a criminal war, 
duties which oblige all members, and in certain circumstances, retaliatory meas- 
ures which affect all. A death sentence, however, may only be rendered against 
those proven directly guilty. Only voluntarily assumed liability of all deeds 
committed by the persons directly responsible would incur this penalty. Such 
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responsibility might be supposed if a people voluntarily took arms for a crim- 
inal government. 

In the days of mercenary armies, a few agents fought out the causes (sel- 
dom the people’s causes) of the rulers responsible for the war on both sides; 
because they bore arms freely, they gave themselves the right to kill each other. 
Later, when the hired mercenary bands grew into national armies, which how- 
ever—now without pay—continued to be volunteer armies, the situation re- 
mained the same as far as the right to kill was concerned. Limiting their field 
of vision and of people involved, the volunteer armies considered themselves 
on both sides as bearers of a just or at least vitally necessary cause. No one 
refused to serve in the army because of conscientious objection, since no one 
was forced into it. Only universal conscription coerced citizens into killing. 
Earlier, being a soldier was a question of conscience only for those who chose 
it of their own free will;today it is a question for those too who are forced 
into military service against their wills. Previously, whoever shot at a soldier 
across the front knew that the other too had freely chosen to shoot at him. 
Today, the men who face each other have been armed against their wills; they 
know that they have not freely resolved to kill each other as mortal enemies; 
that rather all are victims of the draft. Unlike volunteers, they do not wish 
to kill, and they give no one the right to kill them. 

Universal conscription (misleadingly labeled ‘for defense,” since men are 
drafted just as often for aggression) has proved to be a true evil. It encroaches 
on the human right of personal freedom; it interrupts the vocational develop- 
ment of young people, plunging them into great moral dangers, especially the 
heads of families who are drafted and their wives who are left at home; it 
imposes huge burdens on the nation’s capacity to produce (points which Leo 
XIII especially raised). Apart from all this, conscription has achieved the op- 
posite of what it was theoretically supposed to do; it has not brought the na- 
tions greater security, but instead greater insecurity, multiplying many times 
the dangers and scope of war. 

Initially, Catholic moralists clearly rejected obligatory military service, 
and they considered that conscription laws were at most “penal” legislation, 
i.e., not binding in conscience, although carrying a penalty for violation. Ben- 
edict XV declared in 1917 that universal conscription has been “for more than 
a century the true cause of countless evils,” and Ottaviani, in the work men- 
tioned (1947) termed it “most injurious.” 

Free choice is a fundamental condition for moral action and moral re- 
sponsibility. If there are States where the great majority of citizens freely 
choose to support a seriously guilty government, then by the classical ethics 
of war, there is “just cause” for undertaking war against them. However, still 
another condition must be met; you must have “the correct intention, to further 
good and avoid evil.” More, the good to be expected must outweigh: the proba- 
ble evil—advantage and disadvantage being measured by the common good— 
and the war must be waged “within the bounds of justice and love.” No 
further argument is required to assert that the fulfillment of this condition 
is impossible in modern total war. The obligation of examining the justice 
of even a defensive war’s onset is extended by Ottaviani to seeing also whether 
conduct of the war conforms to reason and morality: 
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“Practically, therefore, it is no longer lawful to declare war; not even a 
defensive war is to be undertaken, unless the official authorized to declare war 
has, along with the certainty of victory, sure evidence that the good accruing 
to the people through a defensive war will be greater than the enormous evils 
which the war will bring this people and the whole world.” 


Reconsideration 

A REVIEW of the position which the Christian conscience has assumed on 
the question of war offers a progressive accommodation to its “lawfulness.” In 
the early Church, abstinence from and clear rejection of war. In the time of 
the Crusades, taking up the sword at the service of faith. After that, for the 
punishment of grievous wrong of whatever type. Since the 16th century, per- 
mitting wars even for pursuing claims of national right, without necessity for 
the presence of moral guilt. At the beginning of the 19th century, extension 
of the military calling to the entire able-bodied population; voluntary en- 
listment replaced by the draft (universal conscription) . 


lf at the present time you hold that the Gospel of Jesus Christ stands at 
the beginning of this line, then you can well speak of a steadily descending 
curve, sinking to the depths of total war, which drafts even women into mil- 
itary service, requires the entire economic life to be converted to war produc- 
tion, and strikes indifferently at the armed and the unarmed. The curve does 
not go any lower; the point has been reached where it must rise again. We 
need not ask what attitude the “world” adopts towards its war, but only how 
the Christian conscience (which is something else than the conscience of people 
who still call themselves Christian) must view it and react to it. This con- 
science has raised loud voices which seem altogether new, or ring very, very, 
old; recalling e.g., the words of St. Cyprian cited in the introduction. 


Before 1914, no one who attached any importance to retaining the con- 
cepts of honor of European society would have dared to speak of war as 
“murder” and “suicide,” as “disgraceful massacre,” as an “anti-Christian re- 
lapse,” and “immoral.” Yet now these characterizations have been applied by 
the Popes, and they have been answered by the agreement of the best sections 
of mankind. The new insight has a negative and a positive aspect. Negatively, 
we are done with military romanticism; since the new weapons, the submarines, 
poison gases, bombing of civil populations, atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, and 
bacterial bombs have done away with all chivalry. And we recognize today that 
war is out as a means to justice whenever it is the instrument of power of one 
faction, rather than of a tribunal over the various factions. The positive as- 
pect of this new insight begins with the turning away from military force in 
the hands of a national party, and towards a supranational police power in the 
service of international law. 


The most profound aspect of the nascent Christian reorientation is that 
thoughts of justice are being supplemented by thoughts of love; and generally 
supernatural powers are being considered in place of the natural, which al- 
though crumbling, remain the only powers current in international disputes. 
The early Church, a Church of martyrs, won her victory over a hostile empire 
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in a manner that was quite other-worldly; through undivided adherence to faith, 
to the spirit of Christ, to confidence in the power of love, of kindness, of for- 
giveness, of suffering injustice; in the power of God and His ways, when human 
weakness fails, whether in doing good or in the just attack on wrong. 

Today a new race of Christians is recalling this power, even in political 
life. ‘These Christians cannot understand why the question of war and peace 
has been discussed only in terms of natural and international law, and why 
in treatises On war written by Christians you read hardly a word on love. 
You get the impression that the duty of love is trivial in comparison with the 
duty of justice. This or that, they say, is required “only” by love, and not by 
justice. As if the command of love were not the “first and greatest,’ which 
must govern even public policy! However, Christians have been so influenced 
by the world that they too look up astonished when they read: “the Gospel 
command of love applies between States just as it does between individual men.” 
(Benedict XV, Peace of God, 1920.) 


That sounds absurd, for it contradicts reality. It is precisely this contra- 
diction that throws a bright light on the separation between the mind of 
Christian morality and the mind of States. To the conscience formed only by 
reasons of State—and the conscience of Christendom is strongly influenced by 
reasons of State—it is almost comical to say that in international conflicts, the 
opposing State is also a “neighbor” which we are to love whether it is friendly 
or hostile to us. 

Yet the teaching and pastoral office of the Church continues on in ob- 
vious loyalty to Christ, proclaiming “in season ‘and out of season” that the 
other-worldly truths of His kingdom are binding in every sphere of life, in- 
cluding that of public policy, and condemning the opposing theory and prac- 
tice of secularism or “‘laicism’” (Pius XI, Quas Primas, 1925). What does this 
imply for the Christian conscience? Just this, that it must align itself with 
those truths, even if that results in an interior break with all that the world 
calls sensible, loyal, and honorable. And it must be stated clearly that today 
“all the world” includes a very large section of the Christian world. Their 
secularization has assumed such a scale that in practice the great majority of 
Christians are scarcely different from that “world” which the Gospel and the 
Epistles describe as inimical. 


The fissure goes right through Christendom itself. It is often hard to dis- 
cern just where it ends. We are not here thinking of Christians who are openly 
separated from the Church’s company, or who are only loosely bound to it; 
but rather of those who retain profession of the Christian faith, adhering to 
the commands of the Church in their so-called private life, yet in the decisive 
questions of public life, in social and national and especially international po- 
licy, are obviously guided by the “world,” and not by the Gospel. 


They like to call this “natural” and “reasonable,” and refer to the prin- 
ciple that the natural and the supernatural do not contradict each other but 
are in closest harmony. This is not the place to deal with the gross misunder- 
standing and flagrant misuse of the theological axiom here meant. In order 
to have the right idea of the “harmony” between the two, it is enough to ob- 
serve the echo which principles such as those just cited find in the world of 
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politics. No, it is a case of the two masters which you cannot serve at the 
same time. 


In other fields of moral life, e.g., that of sex, the contrast between the 
Christian and the worldly conception is continually emphasized; it is establish- 
ed that in this field only a “small flock” adhere to the Christian princples— 
why should it be otherwise with nationalist passions, which are just as ele- 
mental and just as easily inflamed? Here too only a small flock is animated 
by the spirit of the Gospel; a minority among the multitudes who bear the 
name of Christian. They believe in the cross and not in the sword. They see 
that militarization of our whole life and the methods of violence have al- 
ready presented us with two world wars and their aftermaths. They do not 
believe that these methods must be retained in order finally to bring about 
a better world through a third war, again “just.” 


on CHRISTIAN conscience finds today that the still repeated teaching of 
the last centuries on “just” war is at cross purposes with the present reality. 
We cite an article in L’Osservatore Romano of Oct. 15, 1947, by Mario Cor- 
dovani, the “Pope’s theologian” (the name applied to the Master of the Sacred 
Tribunal in Rome). In agreement with the sensational thesis of Ottaviani that 
war is to be altogether forbidden, Cordovani observed that the difference be- 
tween wars of the past and modern wars is not only one of size, but of kind; 
so that today we have to deal’ with an activity essentially different from what 
the earlier moralists wrote about. 

We Christians who had been trained to faith in the sword were strongly 
influenced by the repudiation of this faith by the “pagan” Mahatma Gandhi. 
He opposed policies based on power with the policy of non-violence, which 
was in conformity with the Sermon on the Mount, and successful as well. Along 
with non-violence, he practiced passive, unarmed resistance, and made the 
sternest ethical demands on himself. The ability to undertake the higher hero- 
ism of passive resistance, to carry it through and make it effective, implies in 
fact adherence to an austere moral code. We Christians of the present day 
have not been educated to it, but it is time we relearned this power of resis- 
tance which the early Church possessed. It is too difficult for the Christian 
“masses.” But those at least who wish to renounce military service and material 
arms, in order to fight only with the “weapons of light,” must be granted the 
right to do so; they must be allowed, that is, the right to follow Christ without 
arms. 


The new Herder’s Catechism of Social Ethics, by E. Welty, O.P., counts 
the “right to be a Christian” among the “fundamental supernatural rights of 
the human person,” the right to free acceptance of the Gospel of perfection 
being especially understood. Voluntary renunciation of arms is not included 
in the three recognized counsels; however, since Christ observed it (his great 
follower, St. Francis of Assisi, made it a requirement for Franciscan Tertiaries) 
it belongs to the Christian ideal. Today, a growing number of noble Chris- 
tians are fully convinced of its higher value; their consciences cannot be re- 
conciled to killing a man even in war. They also receive support from those 
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very theologians who do not grant to all the right of conscientious objection, 
but do wish those to have it who, possessed of “prophetic vocations... live 
out in the midst of wars the concept of absolute meekness, toward which hu- 
manity must guide itself through the tumult of history,” (Alfred de Soras, S.J., 
1949; similarly Yves Congar, O.P.). 

This band of unusually serious Christians may act as a leaven in the 
whole, perhaps arousing the multitude of Christians to conversion from an 
all too worldly mentality in international discussions. 

All Catholic moralists teach that conscientious objection to military serv- 
ice is permissible and obligatory in an unjust war. Without question, modern 
“total” war deserves this judgment whenever it is a war of aggression. A de- 
fensive war (we keep in mind that nearly every war is propagandized as de- 
fensive) is not “unjust” in its origin and onset if it is really directed against 
an actual aggression. During its course, however, it can become just as im- 
moral as a war of aggression. The corresponding consequences then follow for 
participation in it. 

Service in the army during peace time must be distinguished from service 
in war. Peace time service of course denotes a readiness to serve in war; how- 
ever, military training can be directed exclusively towards a possible necessary 
war of defense. We retract nothing of what we have said on the problem in- 
volved in this institution, nor least of all, anything on universal conscription. 


Bu NOW the tragedy of the situation which envelopes us this year re- 
quires that we be confronted with an extreme threat: that of Soviet Russia. 
It is worse than any other in previous history—worse say than the danger arising 
from the fifth century migrations of peoples, or from the Turks at Vienna in 
1683, or from the Red army in 1920 at the Vistula. Hence the Atlantic Wall 
now being erected seems necessary to prevent an inundation of the world by 
anti-Christian communism. So long as this defense is overwhelmingly strong, 
it offers the hope that assault against it will not be risked. The Christian con- 
science can raise no objection to the Atlantic bulwark, provided that it re- 
mains genuinely defensive. 

But if one of the two sides should attack, the complete madness and con- 
sequent immorality of the new murder and destruction would almost certainly 
become clear in a very short time. The uniquely prudent and the uniquely 
Christian way may be not to participate in that madness, that evil, that ever- 
growing frenzy. It will be time then to turn from active to passive resistance; 
in particular, to refuse every communist claim for obedience; time to do good 
in the varying situations, and from’ man to man; to practice the helping love 
of Christ, to guard and to radiate the peace of Christ in the midst of chaos. 

For like will not be conquered by like, nor hatred by hatred, nor rage 
by rage, nor the sword by the sword, nor total war by total war. The inferior 


—and this includes every war—will only be conquered by the superior; the 
evil only by good, Mars only by Christ. 


Trensleted by JOHN DOEBELE 





A DIALOGUE WITH COMMUNISM 


It is always a difficult undertaking to 
detach a piece of political writing from 
its immediate context. This seems partt- 
cularly true of the work of Mounier, who 
never constructed a political system, and 
could be considered a political writer only 
in the largest sense of the term. From the 
very beginning of his career, however, the 
essentials of his leading principles were 
evident: first, and most important, to dts- 
associate the spiritual from all partisan po- 
litical orientation; second, anti-capitalism; 
third, an awareness of the incompleteness 
and excessive formalism of the liberties as- 
sured by middle-class liberal democracy, 
and an appeal to go beyond it by a re- 
volutionary creation of a more authentic 
democracy, organized on all the levels of 
the collective life, not only on that of the 
traditional State. (cf. Francois Goguel, 
“Positions Politiques,” in EMMANUEL Movw- 
NIER,. a collective volume of studies on 
Mounier, with bibliography, etc., original. 
ly published as a special issue of Esprit, 
December 1950, and now available as a 
separate volume from \Editions du Seuil.) 
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Emmanuel Mounier, the 
founder of Esprit, died in 
March 1950. His works in Eng- 
lish include A PERSONALIST Ma- 
NIFESTO (long out-of-print), PER- 
SONALISM (Grove Press), and Br 
Not Arrai (Rockcliffe). An ad- 
dress to the 1950 session of the 
Semaine des Intellectuels Cath- 
oliques, “Christian Faith and 
Civilization,” appeared in the 
first issue of Cross CURRENTS, 
Fall 1950. The present article ts 
incorporated in Les CERTITUDES 
DiFFIciLes (Seuil), and original- 
ly appeared in the February 
1946 issue of EspRI’, as an in- 
troduction to an inquiry into 
the strength of Communism 
among young intellectuals, un- 
der the title, “Débat a haute 
voix.” 











Although some of the founders of the M.R.P. had hoped to bring many 
of Mounier’s ideas to political reality, Mounter had always opposed the idea 
of a mass party using “Christianity” as a basis of electoral popularity. He was 
also suspicious of any worker movement which tried to go ahead without the 
Communists, with only a minority of the workers behind it. This desire to 
maintain a dialogue with Communism, without having any illusions of tn- 
fluencing the hard core of the party machinery, caused the drama of Mouniter’s 
political position from the time. of the liberation of France. Although he scorn- 
ed the defense-mechanism of anti-Communism, and sought for a revitalization 
of Marxism by which it could collaborate with his personalist realism, his 
respect for truth forced him to expose the lies of official Communist tactics— 
for example, in his articles on the religious situation in Czechoslovakia, the 
Rajk trial, and Tito’s break with Russia. Nevertheless, in the general climate 
of the day, his last counsel to his closest associates, expressed in the JOURNAL 
INTERIEUR of the Esprir groups, seems especially appropriate: “The fight 
against the righteousness of the West remains on the highest level of our task.” 

| The Editors 
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be TEMPTATION OF COMMUNISM has become our familiar demon. 
Even Mauriac is unable to take his eyes away from its fire; it helps his dis- 
position. Nor can he hide the unfortunate passion for it; even its war-cries 
are moving. However, if everything of any value in France has been at least 
grazed by this temptation, everything of value, except the Communists, is be- 
ing drawn in the opposite direction by that kind of violent reaction in which 
the whole person wakes up with a start and resists. The strong feelings which 
this irresistible partner wrings from us cannot be described by some ordinary 
word of some obvious image, like that aroused by clear-cut affections or enmi- 
ties. Angered attention, fraternal impatience, scandalized sympathy—we have 
to play with dissonances, and still we remain incapable of expressing the 


gravity of this dialogue of assent and repugnance that is desperately seeking 
a resolution. 


This interior debate has been kept silent for so long that the atmosphere 
has become unbearable. Our purpose is to bring it into the open so that 
everyone can proceed more clearly. 


If we are attempting such a dialogue, we are directing it to militant Com- 
munism, and not to the silly crowd of “communizing” conformists. If I were 
a Communist I should scorn nothing quite as much as those phantoms in 
search of a ball and chain. They are spineless men of letters, nonentities who 
need first aid in order not to evaporate on the spot and who pass out at the 
sight of force, whatever its name may be. Some people, seeing that we are 
attempting to be completely fair with Communism, think that we too are 
victims of the same vertigo. It may therefore be worthwhile to consider an 
attitude which quite a few young Frenchmen are debating, and with them 
try to disentangle our feelings and our obligations. 


At times we get irritated by the Communists for playing the game so 
closely, not only on the checkerboard of political positions, but even on the 
keyboard of our emotions. Even those who are offended by it, cannot com- 
pletely avoid the spell; like men who realize they are powerless, they denounce 
all the clever manoeuvres. We are reminded of those atheists who accuse the 
churches of bewitching men’s minds; but who do not ask themselves about 
the paradox of a lie that lasts for twenty centuries and still torments free 
judgment to such an extent. If after all these years Communism still exerts 
such a fascination—whether in its favor or not—then there must be something 
about it which reaches our hearts. We must also recognize that there exists 
today a political demarcation which is even more profound than a matter of 
party allegiance. It divides those who, even when fighting them, can only 
address Communists as a whole in a fraternal spirit, and those for whom anti- 
Communism, whether socialistic or reactionary, is the directing political reflex. 
We are with the first group: we must make clear why this is so, and to what 
extent. 











W. HAVE EXPLAINED our first reason over and over. Even though a 
political position may be expressed in an abstract way, the meaning that it 
assumes cannot be determined abstractly. There may be a hundred good reasons 
for anti-Communism, but in the France of 1946, they do not prevent anti- 
Communism from consolidating all that is dying, all that is poisoning the 
country in its long agony, nor, above all, do they prevent it from being the 
necessary and sufficient crystallizing force for a revival of fascism. It is said 
that the Communists have brought on this terror. It is true that Communist 
apologetics, which is quite willing to leave room for intimidation, would like 
to persuade us that one cannot remain extra without being anti. Communism 
possesses the dogmatism of new-born churches and like it, dreads the heretic 
more than the pagan. And as often happens in the ecclesiastical machinery, 
this ever-present threat of excommunication, while protecting the faith, para- 
lyses all thinking and initiative. Therefore, the freedom of criticism and re- 
search which is still within everyone’s reach, does not for us signify a spirit 
of militant anti-Communism. But this liberty that is dear to us is, in con- 
science, limited by two important factual situations. 


The most obvious of them is that in France, in 1946, the Communist 
Party has the confidence and strength of the great majority and especially of 
the most dynamic part of the working class. We may regret this, we may 
hope and prepare for a change—that is another question. But so long as this 
fact exists, it demands respect. To speak of revolution in our industrial age 
and to believe that it will take place without the working class being its pivot, 
is a piece of childishness which has no value except to political ambition or 
the ingenuity of confused minds. Surely, we ought to make distinctions among 
these impotent revolutionaries. In addition to the ambitious, there are many 
men of good will who are playthings of a deep-rooted political uncertainty. 
This may be due to their class origin, although we should remember that at 
the advent of fascism the working class was no more reliable. In any case 
it remains partially true, as much because of their complex wealth as their 
uncomfortable situation in the social zone of rupture, that there is a certain 
hesitation, and consequently a kind of political powerlessness, among the mid- 
dle class. They are too easily overwhelmed. Bearers of contradictory interests 
and values which ought to come together in some historic welding process 
but which a temporary divorce keeps apart, they function as a hinge 
in history. But a hinge becomes effective only when a hand opens the door. 
If you want another image, each body of troops in the battle has its role 
and its own vulnerability. To consider the role of the shock-troops as irre- 
placeable would not lessen the importance of the reconnaissance, the artillery, 
or the role of the politicians who create a terrain favorable for operations, or 
of the diplomats who organize the peace to come. But no one in his right mind 
can deny that in this industrial age only that element which the militant 
working elite represents, is both sufficiently adjusted to the necessary revolu- 
tions and sufficiently stimulated—by their needs, their revolt, their militant for- 
mation—to make the break-through. The working-class can certainly become 
weak and renounce its mission of rupture; it can on the other hand seduce 
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foreign auxiliaries to its ranks. But it is quite certain that if it goes forward, 
many will grow bold with its daring, and if it gives way, no one will gain the 
victory—no one, neither the congresses, the reviews, the factions nor the gangs. 


Those who participate in any way in the historical effort and cut them- 
selves off from this elite of action, therefore, are guilty of a crime against 
the very aims they pretend to pursue. And if, for the moment, this elite places 
its confidence in a certain party, the most serious disagreements with the party 
must take this coincidence into account, and everyone must remember that 
every arrow directed against the party reaches not only the party's life but 
also the hope of that silent army of those in despair, whom it strikes with all 
its force. I specify two aspects of the drama, for it is not only a fraternal pre- 
sence in the working world, as is sometimes said, that it is our moral duty to 
assure, but a cohesion of the revolution’s political forces which it is our po- 
litical duty not to compromise. 


For the sake of foreign readers who do not always know this aspect of 
the French situation, notice that we speak of a coincidence of forces in liber- 
ated France, and that wherever it does not exist—where, for example, another 
authentically revolutionary party occupies the place which the Communist 
Party holds in France, the problem would be put on quite a different basis. 


Notice also that this view taken on the field of action in no way leads 
to immobility or to conformism. We might for instance like to break up the 
union of the Communist Party with the working world, if we consider that 
Communism is in the process of betraying the cause whose heir it claims to 
be, or if we think we can see in the worker movement the possibility of an 
emancipation of those who, to use the Communist expression, are considered 
as new social traitors. But those who can conceive this possibility or conceive 
it outside the worker avant-garde, and their attempt, no matter how bold they 
may be verbally, will be immediately caught up by counter-revolutionary forces 
and the revolutionary conscience will be divided against itself. The only al- 
ternative is for them to execute their task, with a fighting worker elite as 
their base of action, or at least remain in liaison with it, and their first anxiety 
will be to prevent such a manoeuvre of exploitation from getting any hold. 
Consequently, as long as it may be necessary in order to realize a new cohe- 
sion of forces, they will exercise the utmost care in carrying on the polemics 
which are internal to the revolutionary forces. This operation, in short, would 
be what in military terms is called décrochage, and one does not take exposed 


troops “off the hook” in confusion, nor by broadcasting the operation over 
loud-speakers. 


It is doubtless because the values of the working-class in France today are 
almost completely blended with Communism that there is so much political 
impotence everywhere else. First of all, reason rebels against the idea of a 
monopoly of political intelligence by one group in the nation, Of course, 
this situation should not be understood as a monopoly without weaknesses. 
But the facts are there. The disappointment that socialism has represented 
has had its bitter aspects. Powerlessness, ideological and political shiftlessness, 
a wavering between a fundamental narrowness and sentimental nonsense—ex- 
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cept for a few individuals and a few scattered centers of life, that is what 
French socialism of today has to offer a young man who is eager for a struggle 
with a purpose and a fruitful life. With all its weakness it is slowly slipping 
towards the morass which the center represents—that center which always is 
taken to be the very seat of wisdom by a certain part of the French middle 
class. In a recent issue of Lettres Frangaises, George Mounin lucidly recalled 
the distaste intellectuals have for the emptiness of socialist “thought” of the 
past thirty years. There are also many men of good will in the M.R.P., at 
least in its progressive wing. But because it is weighted down by its rightist 
supporters and because of the confessionalism from which it has never been 
able to free itself, it can only be, at best, a reserve’ of revolutionary action, a 
two-sided game of activism and opposition. As for the new “revolutions” that 
have been proposed, they were built of a mixture of good intentions, bold 
words, and hurried ambitions, and are already exhausted by a climate that 
was more rigorous than they had foreseen. Wanting to make brilliant moves, 
but lacking the only possible basis of revolutionary action, these ‘‘pock-marked 
revolutionaries of the petite-bourgeoisie” flounder ineffectually amid ridicule. 
Their diffuse idealism told them that in France political boldness had to be 
linked with a concern for man and for certain values of freedom. But their 
proletarianism without workers was also and by the same token a humanism 
without men. Failing to admit this, its promotors were merely shadow-boxing. 
We who believe in man and love freedom, and try to arm men for the spirit- 
ual enrichment they must gain while attaining material independence, are 
not proud of what has been done to our dearest concerns by humanistic so- 
cialism, liberal socialism and all these “spiritual revolutions’ of every kind. 


I set apart those who seek refuge against this general weakness in some 
new fascist adventure, as well as those who find a sufficient life-force in per- 
sonal meditation outside a political option. As for the rest (who now con- 
sider political commitment necessary), we can understand what a powerful 
attraction would be felt in that mixture of military discipline and the fra- 
ternity of a common cause which they find in the Communist Party. In it, 
they recall their memories of the Resistance, and gain an acute political sense 
which has no respect for the uncertainties of the neighboring parties. And 
what prestige is added to all this by Soviet Russia—a high-sided vessel come 
to rescue their drifting hopes! 


In fact, in a movement whose full value is doubtless still underestimated 
and poorly understood, the best of the young Frenchmen from the Resistance 
and the deportation camps are enlisting more and more numerously in the 
only party that furnishes, they think, a virile discipline and a sense of his- 
tory, as well as grandeur and efficiency. On the periphery of this decision 
are an equally great number of their comrades who, although held back by con- 
tradictory anxieties, feel the temptation of Communism weighing more and 
more heavily on their final resistance. It would be superficial to think that 
this movement is simply the effect of conformism. These conversions generally 
take place after a long and painful debate; they have the youthful and power- 
ful attractions of religious conversions. If, as was the case around 1925 in 
the Church, a few more or less showy literary conversions suggest a snobbish at- 
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mosphere, this does not discredit the movement. It is this fact which we wish 


to uncover and clarify. We must begin to accept its seriousness before we 
begin the discussion. 


N. ONE CAN REPROACH US for lessening the two-fold strength of 
the Communist attraction, which consists both in the values they propose and 
the weakness of the opposition. We will not succeed in hiding the fact that 
in order to keep, in the face of Communism, that serenity on which we in- 
sist, we often have to hold on desperately to the right reasons which take prece- 
dence, while imperious protests, arising from the very heart of our revolu- 
tionary needs, succeed in over-turning the barrier. We must make a clean 
breast of these intense protests, their meaning and their importance. 


These protests do not present problems for a rigorous Communist. As far 
as he is concerned, this drama is at best, for such petit-bourgeois like our- 
selves, a deadly and medically-defined combination of the humours secreted 
by our condition. We are intellectuals more or less caught between the bour- 
geoisie and the revolution. We are not sure of our ideas and choices, because 
of a lack of social density. We are devoured by contradictions inherent in 
our sociological situation and we translate this organic evil into ideas and 
feelings in an automatic professional reaction. There is no answer to this 
sociological psychoanalysis if the social being totally explains conscience, but 
this is precisely the postulate we refuse because of its exclusivism. To be 
sure, we grant it a wide field of application, but let us not use it to blind 
every other perspective on man. It is certain that we are condemned to under- 
standing very little of certain practical attitudes if we give full credit to all 
the clear reasons with which they are sincerely dressed up, and if we fail to 
get back to the psycho-sociological complexes which haunt and sometimes de- 
termine them. We do not let out a loud cry when the Marxists suggest that, 
beneath the explanations that each gives to himself concerning his behavior, 
there are hidden motivations that are more ordinary than he thinks. But ul- 
timately this kind of explanation explains nothing, by reason of being applied 
to everything. Every man, even the Communist, decides on his behaviour under 
the influences of his sociological situation. This causality takes into account 
quite rigorously the average behavior and general appearance of a given social 
milieu, because the average man drifts about on the great collective currents 
with little initiative. But no force leads us except the one we have explicitly 
or implicitly decided to follow in the very choice of our way of living. If mid- 
dle-class determinism forces so many men into social blindness, this means 
that thousands of free and responsible members of the middle-class have once 
or many times consented not to thrust beyond the horizons of their milieu. 
Today middle-class recruits are numerous in the Communist Party. Why have 
they taken the step, if it is not through an act of conversion which burst 
the chains of class pressure? Otherwise, what sense would there be in Com- 
munist propaganda outside the traditional worker frontiers? There are many 
non-Communists in the working world. Why does their class situation not auto- 
matically reveal their revolutionary mission to them? It must be admitted that 
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the sociological situations creating a revolutionary state of conscience do not 
alone produce an awareness of their mission, and that resistance to Commu- 


nist orthodoxy does not depend solely on class impulses, however powerful 
they may be. 


I therefore presume that such influences, whether open or hidden, are 
eliminated by a severe purge, and especially that fear of the people which 
is at the root of so many anti-democratic arguments. It is beyond this that the 
problems begin. If the possibility of such a cleansing of the mind is doubted, 
it is useless even to begin the discussion. By what grace would my Commu- 
nist questioner be guaranteed against mystifications that might not be discer- 
nible to his own conscience? The techniques of interior lucidity are not an 
invention of the Third International. After twenty-five centuries of Christian- 
ity and rationalism they are more efficient than most techniques of revolution- 
ary action. The Marxist analysis has merely directed their attention to cer- 
tain sociological determinations. Let us learn its lesson and address our Com- 
munist comrades only after we have already taken something from them. They 
will not find it excessive if, in our turn, we beg them to abdicate from their 
dogmatic self-sufficiency, which makes them always consider any questioner 
who resists them as lacking in seriousness. 


Once this snare is by-passed, a second appears. The objections we will 
be able to make to Communist propositions are going to recall to them all 
those attacks that are made in bad faith. There is nothing we can do about 
it. Bad faith is intelligent; it is aware of the fact that arguments built, how- 
ever little, on reality are more powerful than absurdities. The whole differ- 
ence between a criticism made in bad faith and ours is in the care we take 
to isolate the lie from the truths (where collaboration is assured), to liberate 
these truths from the troubled game they have to play. But however that may 
be, whether it is a question of Communism or religion or national politics, 
to forbid the right to criticize these points where a move made in bad faith 
has penetrated, is purely and simply a withdrawal of all critical liberty, for 
bad faith is always to be found in the weaknesses of the adversary. In times 
of revolutionary crisis, exceptional war-precautions may be taken against the 
involuntary complicity which certain critics, by their disrupting force, can 
carry by their publicity into the enterprises of bad faith. But this concern 
must always be associated with the care to assure the interior dialogue of the 


revolution and its auto-criticism, without which the revolution breaks down 
and dies. 


Now that these screens are removed, let us begin the debate. 


1, IT MARXISM AND, as they say, its “materialism” that keeps us apart? 
Yes and no, depending on the way it is understood. I do not wish to repeat 
the remarks that have been made a hundred times in our pages—they are 
getting to be banal. Marxism is a part of the great current of reaction against 
idealism and subjectivism. Although the Personalist and Existentialist sys- 
tems have perhaps developed their analysis of homo faber less profoundly 
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than Marxism, they have made advances in certain essential directions that 
are neglected by Marx. Marxism is an acute description of the social and tech- 
nical status of man, but a crude philosophy in other aspects. In understanding 
the socio-economic world, its political developments, and its techniques of ac- 
tion, it is true that it is surpassed in a very few points and it still has a lot 
to teach us. Are there many Marxists, and especially Communists (otherwise, 
what would be the sense of talking about the “outstretched hand”?) who 
would have no objection to some other philosophical clarification of their prac- 
tical conclusions, provided that the latter remain intact in the essentials? 
It is hard to say. In any case we understand what makes them distrustful at 
present of every proposal to “go beyond Marxism” or to look for something 
“beyond Communism.” In general this becomes a matter of destroying the 
very spring of revolutionary action. Besides, for the great majority of milli- 
tants, Marxism is simply a facade accepted on authority, even when it tries 
to be understood by reason. The Communist no longer lives by Marxism and 
is no longer a martyr for it~any more than the average believer lives by theo- 
logy or will suffer death for an article of the Canon. But in their behaviour 
and horizons of life, they are both bathed in doctrinal perspectives that bind 
them to the whole, and both are willing to give their lives for what they do 
not understand. Since it is a question, here, of collaboration or refusal to act, 
the motives have to be found not in theory but in daily attitudes and beliefs. 


Moreover, it is clear that our opposition to practical Communism will 


have an internal connexion with the lacunae and negations of theoretical 
Communism. 


This connexion becomes evident as soon as the problems are properly 
presented. A Communist is never more upset than when problems concerning 
an attitude towards man are placed on the same or higher level than the prob- 
lems of political efficacy. He has a hard time resisting the idea—and generally 
believes—that such an order of interests can be inspired only by bad faith 
and the desire to distort the problem. He scents out his old enemy undcr 
many forms: idealism, moralism, social mystification. Because of the way in 
which a militant Communist’s vision of the world has been fashioned, cir- 
cumscribed and restricted, I know nothing more unexpected than to make 
him admit that the problems of economic technique, social organization and 
political action having been resolved (if they ever can be separately), appeal 
can be made today to something else besides the shadows of decadent values. 

I repeat today. If for many of them the objections which with scorn and 
finality they call “moral” do not possess the slightest shadow of reality, there 
are others who have broader horizons. But the final problems, so they think, 
can be brought up only after the revolution, when the material conditions 
will have been established permitting the second or third or tenth revolution- 
ary generation to broaden their aims as well as their existence. If these prob- 
lems were to be brought up now, they would merely weaken and misdirect the 
revolutionary élan, because they are being presented by the middle class, with 
their ideas and assumptions. 

All this is not untrue, but such a narrow perspective falsifies everything. 
Man’s living values are cramped for their renewal after their transfer from 
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the old élite to the new. It is also certain that a number of Communists are 
bearers of a more authentic spirituality than those who occasionally throw 
the spiritual in their faces. More fruitful humanism is to be found in the 
Soviet revolution than in the idle talks of so many humanistic socialists. 


jut a senseless interpretation of these obvious facts would take place the 
moment that it would be conceded that political action alone requires im- 
mediate application and lucidity, man’s spiritual liberation being necessarily 
acquired as a by-product to be in no way compromised in the ensuing revolu- 
tion. If from now on we give our attention to man’s destiny, when so many 
others are caught up in the reform of structures, it is because we realize that 
man’s liberation can only be a fight that is difficult, debatable and precarious, 
that it raises problems to which neither the politician nor the sociologist has 
the final key, and that every revolution can fail because of a false theory of 
man as well as by erroneous tactics. To forbid us such preoccupations in the 
immediate is to deny Marx the right to think out Das Kapital before the So- 
cialist revolution is realized. To reject them in the history to come (the reign 
of liberty, the stateless Communism after the dictatorship of the proletariat 
—so far in the future that it has no influence) would be to build up these 
ineffectual paradises denounced by Marx and Feuerbach. One idealism destroys 
another. 


We share with the Communists their distrust of the middle-class under- 
standing of “spiritual,” as well as their fear of idealistic deviations and the 
mystifications of the bien pensants. We have a _ certain preliminary 
common-ground. But we do not want man to regain one aspect of 
himself only to lose another. We are looking where they are, and also 
elsewhere. Their preoccupations concern almost exclusively the political and 
technical means of the first revolution, the one which affects the social and 
material structures. Ours center on man’s destiny which will be made possible 
in these new structures. The two positions do not exclude each other a priori. 
They correspond to two different temperaments: on the one hand, the tech- 
nicians of action who are more sensitive to the external conditions of history 
and to the practical necessities of social life, than to the problems of indiv- 
idual or collective destiny; on the other hand, minds more interested in men 
than in things, who even when they admit that the politician and the tech- 
nician must open up the way, always remain more impassioned by the human 
aspects of the event than by its external vicissitudes. Both are necessary, the 
city-builders and the men-builders. Their paths are inseparable: why should 
they hate one another? Why exclude one another? Tension between them is 
inevitable, but each needs the other, and they can work only when they are 
both put in gear. 

But if we admit the Marxist perspective for one part of the task to be 
accomplished, Communism does not admit our perspective for the other part, 
for the good reason that for it there is no other part. To be sure, we do not 
charge that Communism has no moral viewpoint or world vision. The cul- 
tural and scientific realizations of Soviet Russia would alone give us the lie; 
a kind of religion runs through nascent Communism. But when the debate 
brings us back to a constant deformation of the most elementary ideas; when 
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the word “person” means to our Communist interlocutors merely the compla- 
cency of the decadent or intellectual narcissism or the claims of petit-bourgeois 
individualism; when spiritual unrest is reduced to bourgeois vertigo in an un- 
steady universe; when the effort to interiorize (by means of which, over a 
mountain of martyrs and experiments, all the philosophies and religions of 
the world have discovered leading characteristics of the human condition) is 
relegated somewhere among the neuroses; then one cannot help wondering if, 
on all these points, we are not preaching light to the blind. If the permanent 
aspects of man have a bourgeois appearance, it is the people who have most 
proudly worn them, the same people who tore down the Bastille and set up 
barricades. Let them therefore not be called upon, these days, to oppose bour- 
geois decadence or idealistic alienation. We are the first to want to clean up 
our spiritual edifice of its degradation of baser days. But if we attack the very 
columns of the edifice, it will not be the people who will be speaking, nor 
the martyrs who will be bearing witness, nor the tomorrows that will be sing- 
ing, but one decadence overthrowing another decadence, one alienation destroy- 
ing another, both of which are the gravest of menaces to the revolution as 
well as to man. Man is losing himself in his handiwork instead of losing him- 
self in his conscience; he has not been liberated. Liberation can only mean 
an integral, two-fold realism, a constant effort on the part of interior man 
to get clear of the subjectivistic and egocentric turn of events, and an effort 
on the part of man the organizer to break loose from the sleep of organized 
things—an effort on the part of each to come to terms. Precisely because our 
realism ought to be integral, we believe that at no time in the historical pro- 
cess may we put one of these requirements between parentheses without open- 
ing up an abyss into which the very meaning of the revolution can collapse. 
Once again we fall back on the problem of means and ends. It has so many 
caricatures that the Communists can satirize at length on the subject. But this 
does not prevent the end from determining the style of the means, even when 
the means are obligatory, or the abuse of heterogeneous means from quickly 
becoming an infallible corruption of the sought-for end. 


We are not setting in opposition to Communism the anxieties of choir 
boys. The violent operations of history cannot take place without violence, 
and along with those who love it for its disrupting force, violence attracts to 
itself those who adopt it for the opportunity it gives to the passions. The sad- 
ists, the ambitious, the demagogues and the courtesans make their sinister pro- 
cession in every resolution. Revolutions are also diseases, but it is not they 
but rather the previous disorders in the organism that are responsible for 
poison. Revolutionary excesses count against the Communists to the extent 
that they delight in them; they may equally be cited against all those peace- 
ful consciences who revile the very revolution whose trails they blaze. No sur- 


geon is ridiculous enough to refuse to perform a vital operation because of 
the blood and suffering involved. 


But however more lucid it may be than the auxiliaries that come to be 
a part of it, a revolution must choose its own horizons. Its leaders and intel: 
lectuals here have a primary responsibility. Otherwise they are concerned mere- 
ly with the technical successes of the revolution, with a complete indifference 
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to the quality of the feelings and procedures that were used—at best with a 
sort of naive optimism concerning the automatic virtue of the revolutionaries. 
Or else they are aware of the astounding rate of acceleration in degradation, 
and are as careful to maintain, as a whole, the quality of the men who win 
the battles, as they are that the battles be won—to maintain also what we are 
not afraid to call “the revolutionary morale,” if that formula is not used simply 
to deny morals in order to affirm the right of force. 


We cannot agree more entirely than we do in combating this feeble mo- 
ralism which obstructs virile action with impotent scruples stretched over an 
egocentric, decadent and semi-superstitious concern for individual purity. The 
fighting monks who made Christendom employed no trickery in combating 
this nonsensical “‘purity’’ which today seems to be the ideal of so many human- 
istic revolutionaries. They knew that the one who withdraws and protects him- 
self from the danger adds to the sin of all (and this is his responsibility along 
with everyone else) his personal cowardice and his insipid pride. 


But when anti-moralism becomes a closed system, it engenders in its turn 
a new moralism. It is not by denouncing, with a monotony that is quickly 
exhausted, the “old crows” and the tearful nursemaids, that one will be finished 
with the moral problem of the revolution. For several years people have been 
very much occupied with the ravages of guilt-complexes and auto-accusation. 
This concern has made us forget the equally frequent corresponding ravages 
of the innocence-complex and auto-justification. In the revolutionary who is 
irritated by the reticence of the “pure,” there is easily developed the feeling 
that purity cannot object about anything, because he himself is the Pure One, 
because the Revolution makes all his actions innocent and sacred. A true 
moral realism would lead him to show to the man who is reticent because of 
conscientious objection, that both their actions have a relativity in common, 
and thus persuade him to get involved in the doubtful quarrels behind the 
smoke of the battles. But this kind of consecration which the Communist mili- 
tant has acquired by virtue of his revolutionary adherence often develops in 
him another kind of narcissism, a purity which excludes the impure. From 
then on the moral objection comes to him in the lively workings of his tower 
of virtuous moralism like a sacrilege. For moralism, a counter-moralism is sub- 
stituted. However little an idea as ambiguous as “dialectic” permits him to 
justify any collective fantasy of word or conduct, this counter-moralism soon 
runs the risk of approving a certain conscious and organized immoralism. 
Under a formal affirmation of obedience to the determinism of history, it in- 
troduces a kind of good political pleasure unconscious of its gratuity. This phi- 
losophy of materialistic and objective will is swallowed up in State subjectivism. 

We touch too rapidly on the facts of an analysis whose timeliness cannot 
be exaggerated. If dialectic materialism takes into account the infra-structure 
of revolutions, these facts take place on a sector equally vast and up to now 
poorly explored, in the realm of our moral conflicts, especially in the area of 
unconscious guilt. Must we consent to see the enrichment which Marxist econ: 
omics has brought to the knowledge of history and the efficacy of action 
completed by an historical psychologism whose importance is at least as great 
from the point of view of integral realism? We easily get rid of moralism. But 
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if it is desired that along with it every perspective on the values of the revo- 
lution, every willingness to make the permanent needs of man weigh on the 
necessities of action, is to be discredited, then the very strength of the revolu- 
tion is dissolved. Its instruments then begin to play the blind game of things 
whose control man abandons. They boomerang against his inspiration, as bour- 
geois property boomerangs against the owner and enslaves him, as the work 
of the proletariat falls back on the worker and crushes him. The alienation 


of the oppressed in the capitalist state is replaced by the alienation of those 
who revolted within the revolutionary apparatus. 


The constancy of this moral positivism in international Communism is 
the principal objection made by those for whom socialism, while immediately 


realizing an upheaval of structures, is primarily concerned with man. Let us 
give a few illustrations. 


I am aware of all the bad faith that is generally evident in the judgment 
on Communist propaganda and manoeuvering. To enjoy simultaneously the 
advantages of power and the profits of opposition; to regulate their political 
tactics in accordance with their electoral strength; to inscribe the weakness 
of the adversary in myths that are capable of moving the popular imagina- 
tion, while calling his own weaknesses virtues; to be clever enough to seize 


an opportunity and to improve one’s luck—these are the usual practices of 
empires and republics and parties. 


The difference between the Communists and most of their adversaries is 
that there is in their bad faith a decision, a brutality—we are tempted to say 
a simplicity—and a vigor which baffles the complicated hypocrisies and the 
jesuitries of the old politicians. But such qualities of style, which the intel- 
lectuals sometimes find enchanting, do not alter their bad faith. The Commu- 
nist Party will not deny using it unscrupulously whenever it is useful: her 
theorists boast of it and bring it up in their debates. But if we can believe 
the most intelligent of the youth, their reasons are quite bad. They pretend 
to equate the scruples of truth and respect for the partner with the effusive- 
ness of romantic “sincerity,”"—as if they did not represent discipline and re- 
nunciation as opposed to such soft and complacent virtue. No, sincerity “nei- 
ther adds nor detracts from the truth or falsity of a judgment, the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of an action.” But intellectual honesty and respect for 
man alone open up the paths of truth and arouse the only effectiveness that 
does not eventually boomerang. The most serious thing is not the use of bad 
faith. Who can claim to be exempt from it? Politics are not carried on by 
archangels and throughout the course of history ecclesiastical politicians were 
rarely very far behind their lay counterparts. However, the Churches them- 
selves exerted pressure against their fraudulent enterprises by the internal 
counter-weight of an inspiration which outlaws the lie and the scorn of man. 
At the heart of its “manly” machiavelianism, modern humanism has kept the 
dissolving power of a universal though fragile morality, which served its hypo- 
crisy and at the same time dislodged its effects. Our generation has seen the 
disturbing moment arrive when bad faith has become a habit, to the point 
that it can no longer be recognized as bad faith. It creates for itself a kind 
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of youthful joy, like a budding virtue. We do not say that Communism is 
the initial agent of this change. We have seen purer (or less pure) examples 
of this good machiavelian conscience than Communism can offer. Popular 
virtue—which we just mentioned—and its revolutionary hope often continue 
to play the role of an internal solvent, which formerly was accomplished by 
the Christian Faith and humanistic scruples. Just the same, we are touching 
here on one of the dominant temptations of Communist realism, and on the 
principal motive (regardless of their thoughts on the subject) for the repug- 
nance which so many revolutionaries have towards it. 


L. IS BECAUSE OF THIS that many are wondering if the totalitarian evil 
has not invaded Communism so deeply that one can expect to see it sneak 
back among us trom that angle. Here again false polemics have to be set 
aside. —The comparison between Communism and fascism is unfair and we 
can understand how abominable it is for someone who lives the Communist 
hope from the inside. However one cannot deny that the two regimes present 
at least some serious similarities for good or evil, in their reaction against 
formal democracy, in their centralized political structures, in their single-party 
system, their police apparatus, their taste for the fait accompli, their refusal 
of international parliamentarism, and even other traits. These appearances can 
be accounted for from two points of view. On the one hand, the Revolution 
of the twentieth century is radically different from the liberal revolutions of 
the past two centuries, and we imagine that nations of quite different inspira- 
tion and final aim can have snatched in passing at certain necessities or struc- 
tures of a given era which bring them together in the realization of projects, 
even when they are vigorously opposed in spirit. The same assimilating force 
begins slowly to give the old formal democracies a tendency towards less li- 
beral structure. But that is not all. Soviet Russia is not the totalitarian state. 
But the totalitarian evil has spread all over Europe. It produced its perfect 
specimen in the Nazi regime; it has not left the other structures intact. Every 
day we experience its lasting virulence in our older democracies. It has pene- 
trated the Soviet machine as everywhere else, more than elsewhere perhaps, 
because of the centralized structures of a revolutionary era, because of the 
enlargement of the role of the police that was involved, and the immense 
spaces in Russia which are hard to unify. All this has at least offered more 
favorable conditions, if not a more docile spirit, to totalitarian temptations. 


Are such remarks made in order to insult Soviet Russia? Not at all. The 
best sometimes attracts the worst, more frequently than the mediocre. The 
Catholic Church, because of its structure, its virtues and temptations, is per- 
haps in its temporal aspects along with the Communist State, the power the 
most directly menaced by totalitarian deviations. And, nothing reminds us 
more of the aspects of clericalism, that parasite of the Christianity of the Church, 
than that domineering clericalism which makes the Communist atmosphere 
so difficult for French taste, with its love of spontaneity and independence, 
and its confidence in each person’s intelligence. In a Communist world France 
would doubtlessly see her Gallican tradition revived and in the new history 
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the French people would play the same role as the Christian kings in past 
centuries in confronting the ambitions of pontifical omnipotence. In any case, 
to one clericalism or the other, our reaction is the same. It is not an anarch- 
ist’s reaction. Communist clericalism, like any other, is the ransom of solid 
qualities, qualities which seem capable of breaking down narrow Western in- 
dividualism and dissolving the scepticism of an enfeebled Europe: living faith, 
doctrinal firmness, cohesion in action, the sense of the Church—of a collective 
solidarity both mystical and disciplined. It is not by chance that Communism’s 
debate with Catholicism is more strained and more feverish than with any 
other force in the world. From several angles, one suggests the other. The 
only problem is to know if Communism will yield to its own clericalism and 
be petrified in it, or if, like the Church, it will gnaw at it unceasingly by means 
of its own internal resources. Ecclesiastical clericalism is officially condemned 
by the doctrine of the Church. Every day, Christian papers and writings ma- 
nifest the permanent opposition it encounters in the Church. If Communism 
could offer us the same signs of internal liberty, much of the opposition it 
arouses would disappear. We do not have the naiveté to think that a revo- 
lution, which is war, can be realized without the means of war, that is to say, 
without some degree of dictatorship. But in dictatorship and its centralized 
power, there is a certain lack of balance, and the first duty of the revolution- 
aries who do not want to see their revolution reduced to inhumanity is to prov- 
ide, along with the severity of the dictatorship towards the saboteurs of the 
revolution, a flexibility in its working in regard to the interior spontaneity of 
the revolutionary élan. When we speak of the spiritual, it is thought that we 
are stirring up clouds of dust. But the spiritual, in politics, in a revolutionary 
period, is precisely this popular spontaneity. It is the revolution’s creative li- 
berty that must be protected against the ambitions of leaders and the heavy 
mechanism of the State. Many doubt that Communism has been very much 
concerned with these problems or that up to now it has had any desire to 
find a solution for them. 


Here again we find the value of our fundamental convictions. Pierre Hervé 
doubts their “practicality,” and claims that “the Hic et Nunc has no value.” 
I know very well that it is then a question of proving that a problem can be 
solved now only in relation to the general evolution of.the world. Problems? 
But for whom does the revolution take place? For ideas? For the love of Das 
Kapital? For an “integration of the finality of things with the universal order?” 
Or for men? So that unhappy men may be less unhappy. So that those in 
despair may find hope. So that the overburdened may know the joy of li- 
beration. Our hic et nunc, our persons, our personalism if you wish, is not 
a doctrine competing with Communism—a competition of which you seem 
to be so afraid. It is these men one by one, their suffering, their despair, their 
despondency and the hope that we would like to have them enjoy before they 
die, perhaps through your efforts. In order to be men, they first need bread, 
and then security (enough, not too much), and peace. We know this. But 
they are such that if they had enough bread to think about what they want, 
they would ask for freedom instead of bread. And it is perhaps because Ca- 
pitalism has finally deprived them of liberty as well as bread that they so often 
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seem indifferent to liberty. And today we know they can be given their fill 
of bread and circuses and worker-centers (ask Mr. Ley while he is still fresh 
in your memory) and the last vestige of man will be wiped out in these slaves. 
We want none of the Grand Inquisitor. He haunts the ruins of Europe. And 
I would like to feel that you are as fervent in encouraging worker spontaneity 
and free judgment in the militant and free worker organizations, as I am sure 
you are impassioned with lucidity, efficacity, and what might be called com- 
pactness. When I find myself with a Communist official who has been on the 
job a little while, I would prefer not to experience so often that feeling of 
being immediately transformed into an instrument which a well-informed tech- 


nician is considering how to classify, what use to put it to, what to hide from 
it, how to grasp it, what resistance to expect from it. I wish the Communist 


militant were formed not to think he can be rid of a man when he has placed 
him in his social category, or get rid of a thought when he has translated it 
into the Marxist dialect. I wish he would learn to agree with one of our great 
psychiatrists that “one can never be sure about a man,” and to get accustomed 
to the first commandment of the science he respects so much: to know how 
not to know. 


It is our fundamental belief that revolutions are human affairs, that their 
prime efficacy is their interior flame, which is communicated from person to 
person whenever they offer themselves freely to each other. It is not necessary, 
because of this, to scorn the techniques of interpretation or action, whose 
mastery the Communist temperament has developed, and thereby caused great 
progress to be realized in the revolutionary conscience. It is not a question 
of reducing the revolution to a Utopia, but of enriching it with new elements, 
of keeping it at the original level of the people to whom it belongs, instead 
of wasting away all this popular wealth in the mental gymnastics of pedants, 
or crushing it under the giant’s foot. 


Gore FROM THE KNOWN to the unknown, first using our knowledge 
of French Communism to speculate on Soviet Russia, and then using our du- 
bious acquaintance with Soviet Russia in order to foresee the fate of French 


Communism, we seem to find the same objections and the same attractive qual- 
ities in both of them. 


After twenty-eight years of Communism, Soviet Russia may be a clue to 
the future for European Communists, a bulletin of antedated propaganda about 
a revolution that has reached its majority. But still it ought to be possible 
really to know Russia—everyone realizes that knowledge by hear-say is neither 
captivating nor enriching. How is it that the Communists have not yet realized 
that instead of the systematic bad faith which most of our informers on the 
USSR display, the simple truth with all the weaknesses it might reveal would 
be more effective than an equally deformed propaganda? Do you think you 
can persuade us that a country made up of human beings has nothing but 
model schools, mounting statistics, virtuous politicians, congenial rulers, un- 
equalled laboratories, healthy bodies, happy men and ideal cities? What is 
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the good of replacing one Saint-Sulpice with another? Why ridicule the dreams 
of another world, the utopias of purity, and then start them all afresh on 
a new basis? We would believe more firmly in the enthusiasm, the heroism 
and the hopes of your people, if they were presented to us as people who 
are both admirable and odious, sometimes succeeding, often failing, who are 
moved as frequently by their passions as by their zeal, who live in unrest as 
well as assurance, under a regime which is, like them, a mixture of grandeur 
and weakness! I say that we would believe more firmly—I don’t say that we 
don’t believe in this at all. Is it not evident that thousands of non-Commu- 
nists in Europe desire with all their hearts to believe in it? It would be too 
much if the poor people, with such hopes, were given nothing but lies to 
digest, if Europe did not deserve this first promise among its old-age maladies? 
But from time immemorial, zeal has barred the ways of truth, propaganda has 
thrust aside the intellect and the lies of the pious have kept us from our de- 
votions. Can one want to liberate man and refuse to treat him as an adult? 


It can never be said too often that publicity is one of the first characteristics 
of democracy. Publicity is confidence in the people; it is the homage of those 
in power to the opinion which upholds them. Since you like the language 
of efficacity, let us add that mysterious ways in government are never effective. 
There are too many interested eyes and ears. Do you think that Europe is 
deaf to the persistent rumors floating in from the East of brutal deportations, 
overloaded concentration camps and mass executions? What are you afraid 
of? We know very well that it is a cruel hour, that unheard of animosity has 
been accumulating, that the atmosphere of furor which has long been reign- 
ing over the people cannot be lost in a day, that necessities come up in the 
face of which feelings must sometimes momentarily abdicate. Woe to the man 
who took the side of a single sadist, who in but one camp was humiliating 
a single survivor of the cursed era of slave pens! But ultimately we could under- 
stand that the frightful curve can subside only by degrees, that before a last 
cleansing, a few drops of horror are still running over the map of Europe. 
But do you not see that this close silence with which you surround your world 
is the surest sounding-board for all these rumors and lies? The English press 
is full of long columns of frightful reports which make us shudder—we thought 
all this had been driven out of Europe by the common victory of the Russian 
and Allied armies. I wish these rumors were false. But who invents all the 
documentation with name and times and places? How can we disprove it 
validly if journalists cannot fly at once to the incriminated places as they could 
in pre-war Europe? Young Communists, you who have been fighting with us 
against the debasement of man, you can understand our anguish in such un- 
certainty. Imagine the intolerable realization that we might be perpetuating 
among the liberated and the liberators all the techniques of the conquered 
masters! A revolution may be hard, bloody, pitiless. It may machine-gun more 
than is necessary, spoil more that it ought—without a doubt all this is the 
fate of such catastrophes. But there are still many of us, I hope, who will 
no longer allow man to be treated like a slave, anywhere, whether he is the 
conquered enemy or the dispossessed exploiter. Man can be disarmed without 
being degraded or driven to despair. Even death is not the worst of deaths: 
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if there is a popular conviction at all, that is it. When the French people are 
left to their spontaneous feelings, they have always treated the conquered ad- 
versary in a dignified manner: this was evident in the Tuileries as well as in 
the Maquis, in the occupation of the factories as in the Commune days. The 
assassins and the sadistic were always petit-bourgeois madmen, revolutionary 
advocates or petty shopkeepers in revenge. It is not among the sickly intel- 
lectuals or the faint-hearted bourgeois that we expect sound revolutionary meth- 
ods. It is rather in the lucid humanity and respect for man that the people 
have communicated to us. 


It is somewhat ridiculous, I know, to ask for an accounting of the revo- 
lution from a regime which nearly thirty years ago, in spite of the general 
hostility of its neighbors, established the first socialist State over a fifth of 
the earth’s surface. And if we think about all the sacrifices and enthusiasm 
that have nourished such a superhuman effort, we can have little sympathy 
for anyone who shrugs his shoulders, and having lost a little of his personal 
equilibrium, shakes the dust from his shoes over the miseries of men. But, 
after all, we all know heroes who have tried to get their pensions and em- 
erors that have sat on their conquests. Thousands of young men who now be 
long to the Communist Party make a sort of wager that can be formulated 
as follows: ‘““We may find out the worst about Soviet Russia and learn of the 
greatest deceptions in the Party. Nevertheless, considering today’s general bank- 
ruptcy and the world’s division of forces, the Communist Party is the only 
thing capable of making the revolutionary thrust. Soviet Russia is the only 
support for the world’s revolutionary forces. Every reservation made on the 
means the Revolution must take, must give way to the chance of the revolu- 
tion’s success.” If the premises are admitted the conclusion seems infallible. 
But what if one doubts the premises? Does Soviet Russia remain the Russia 
of Lenin—a worker and peasant regime’ both progressive and spontaneous? Or 
has it become entirely and irreparably merely a functioning of the State and 
Party, grafted onto the revolutionary trunk? Does Stalin’s Russia desire the 
social liberation of the other European countries, or does it keep the sister- 
parties first in a temporizing and then in a conservative policy in order slowly 
to disarm international socialism for the benefit of Moscow’s established power? 
Does the elder desire the good of its juniors or their perpetual minority? I 
know what the elder’s answer would be, and that of the elder’s friends, and 
I do not deny the truth of it. Perhaps this moderation is supreme wisdom: 
American capitalism is all-powerful, Russia has undergone terrible bloodshed 
(some think as many as thirty million soldiers and civilians), its richest lands 
are in ruin. In order to rebuild, she must get settled and in order to get settled 
she must accept a period of compromise between the capitalistic forces and 
the Soviet revolution in the areas susceptible to American influence. Every 
other policy would result in the socialistic seeds being destroyed by the brutal 
American intervention it might cause. 


When we consider the line-up of powers, it is difficult to believe that this 
explanation is invalid. But does it explain everything? There is no Commu- 
nism in se, nor a Soviet Russia in se, any more than there is a capitalism in se. 
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Leninism-Marxism took flesh in a pre-existing nation, heir to certain geograph- 
ic necessities and certain historical traditions, in a people of such and such 
a temperament, among men and in a country not free from the eternal in- 
clinations of men and states. We are not concerned with intentions. Indeed, 
it is the Marxist analysis which affirms that beneath the conscious level of 
individual and collective intentions, situations are expressed that are more 
fundamental than conscious justifications. Why would this law cease to be va- 
lid at a given moment in history? On these long journeys during which one 
may grow old, the road-side pleasures often make the traveler forget the pur- 
pose of his trip. The novelist sometimes strays from his first outline because 
of the very developments he draws from it. To what extent has Soviet Russia 
brought to life the imperialism of old Russia? Would it be contradictory to 
believe that socialist imperialism has replaced capitalist imperialism? When 
we think we observe certain indications that this is true, we are perhaps making 
a mistake in perspective which the future will correct. But how can we be 
sure of it? By blind confidence? Would this not be the surrender of that his- 
torical judgment concerning which we are asked to remain “cooly lucid”? 
Even from the revolutionary point of view, are the interests of the French 
revolution or of universal socialism necessarily and infallibly allied with the 
immediate interests of the Russian revolution? To the extent that Europe 
becomes socialistic, will not her revolutionary interest, unanimous when in 
the role of opposition, inevitably be split among equal areas of force and 
initiative? In this intricate situation, why must we be restricted to a single 
point of view? The strict conformity we see constantly between the decisions 
of the French Communist Partry and the will of the Soviet State does not 
completely prove that the French Communists (as is said) passively take 
their orders from Moscow. But it asserts at least that they have not yet assured 
us by conclusive gestures that their fidelity—which may be praiseworthy and 
not at all different from the fidelity and the parallel ties with the American 
party—is also independent and inventive. No one could have been more de- 
pendent on outside powers than de Gaulle was from 1940 to 1944. However, 
before committing all the mistakes he made once in power—which now keep 
us apart—he succeeded by means of several decisive acts in imposing the fa- 
cade of a sovereign authority even before he disembarked from the foreign 
ships. We do not ask more of our national Communists, in regard to a na- 
tion, an experiment and a policy that is largely imbued with particular 
historical and psychological conditions. When Mr. Courtade insists that there 
is only one valid political position for Socialists—one which always agrees with 
the most progressive nation—in addition to the fact that his criterion requires 
a unanimity among Socialists as to which is the most progressive state, he is 
revealing a strangely bewildered idealism for a Marxist. For he supposes that 
the essence of Socialism floats in unadulterated form over whole peoples and 
their politics, when actually the seething efforts of twenty centuries and the 
passions of millions of living men are involved in it. We are not this naive; 
what we demand is an equal distribution of realism. 
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I HOPE I HAVE ADEQUATELY shown how open my questions are. They 
can be made up into a bundle, and through a stiffening process, be changed 
into a tremendous war lie against Communism and Soviet Russia. We repu- 
diate such a lie. But that does not prevent each of these questions from creating 
an unresolved anxiety. Seen in a perspective of socialist good will, they no 
longer add up to a lie, but they form the most heart-rending drama which 
torments the European conscience of today. These are not fake difficulties, 
intended to take the place of statements we are afraid to make. What we say 
we say openly. Whenever we ask questions there is a true doubt, although 
possibly unjustified. We understand as well as the Communists how these 
doubts can become weapons for the counter-revolution. But precisely because 
the danger is serious and near at hand, they cannot answer these questions 
with invective. It is up to them to dispel our doubts by removing any basis 
they may have in fact. Isolated by such an answer, the lie will not take long 
to wear itself out. 


Obviously a man may participate in this drama and have these doubts 
and nevertheless belong to the Communist Party. A political act is a wager 
on the future, just as much—and perhaps more—than it is an adherence to a 
principle. It is enough to believe that Communism is flexible, and have the 
intention of influencing it from within in order to direct it into desired paths. 
It is with this in mind, I imagine, that some young people belong to it. I 
do not believe that this is the only mental restriction hiding behind member- 
ship, now that membership in the Party is quite largely open. Others see the 
party as an interim solution, either because of the moral impossibility of par- 
ticipating elsewhere, or the guilt they would feel in remaining inactive, or 
because in the Party they are looking for a strong political school and the 
value of being in touch with the people, while waiting to find a use for this 
experience; or finally, because they expect some redistribution of forces more 
to their liking. Needless to say, none of these ways of belonging to the Party 
would satisfy the uncompromising fanatic, but in a living Party, in a process 
of developing, they are not incompatible with complete loyalty. 

Therefore, even from the Communist point of view, the thoughts we 
have just brought up will not lead to impotence and abstention. They must 
rather stir up the indifference of some and the dogmatic slumber of others. As 
for the young Communists who are accustomed neither to the Party nor to 
the Revolution, who are still so near to yesterday's hesitations and debates— 
will they transfuse into the Communist Party the new blood which helps to 
enliven the circulation of the preceding generation? Or, confusing virile order 
with school discipline, will they try to find tranquillity for their unrest in its 
rigid framework, as well as the illusion of revolt in the revolution—now, in 
this not very subversive and very ministerial year of 1946? Is this feeling of 
liberation that they get from their decision an internal sign of a difficult and 
exacting adventure, or a simple outlet for their doubts and for that terrible 
feeling of being torn between the human and the inhuman? Involved in the 
two worlds that they have to straddle, does their choice represent a gleam of 
hope or a disaster? Since they have succeeded in overcoming their internal 
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objecitions, let them profit from the élan it still gives them. The future of 
Communism will depend a great deal on their intellectual and political cour- 
age, on their imagination, on the fullness of their view of the human person. 
It will also depend on the freedom that will be given them, or which they 
will know how to obtain from a very powerful machine. 


As for those who, like ourselves, have their reasons for maintaining inde- 
pendence of action without prejudice to fraternal and lucid collaboration 
(which, in pure politics, is eccentric), let us not delay by wrangling over 
the past. What counts is the future of the country, of man, and of the re- 
volution in behalf of man. It matters little by whom it will be brought about; 
what is important is that it should take place, and the way in which it will 
be accomplished. In defending some of these requirements, we have the ad- 
vantage of not competing for positions or titles against those who are lead- 
ing the struggle for power and who themselves have a taste for power. This 
situation makes us entirely free to help anyone who will undertake an authen- 
tically popular and effective revolution, and to be on the side of all those 
who, from now on, are preparing for it, under one name or another, now or 
later, as the case may be. Even under the most troubling of pretexts, we can 
be determined never to separate ourselves from the forces which have gained 
the confidence of the oppressed and to be even more demanding towards the 
leaders of such a heavy hope. 

We have been promising ourselves for months to make these severe but 
fraternal remarks to our Communist comrades. For months relations have been 
more and more bitter, then more and more fraternal, back and forth. Perhaps 
to them my words will seem caught up between two contrary anxieties. Since 
it is not timidity but rather an unshakeable fidelity to an open image of man 
that keeps us from placing a more complete confidence in them, it is only 
for them to remove these obstacles by lessening our anxieties day by day. 
They alone have the ways and means to do it. The difference between us 


and many others is surely that we wish with all our hearts that these anxieties 
prove unnecessary. 


W. CANNOT END THIS INQUIRY with a political directive! But let 
no one reproach us for staying out of the game. Our function in Esprir 
is different from the duties of each of us as individuals. Our role is to preci- 
pitate and clarify the decision, not to substitute ourselves for the individual 
or collective responsibilities which are affirmed only in relation to given mili- 
tant situations that are more changeable than the permanent principles of 
action. 


A few points should be emphasized however: 


1. Communism’s appeal to the French intellectual youth is strong, and 
questions have been brought up here with enough seriousness to show that 
this inclination is not to be attributed to some superficial vogue. 


2. However, apart from those who are already in the Party—(we hope 
that they have not turned their backs on the problems) —resistance to the 
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allure of Communism appears no less impressive. This resistance is also im- 
pressive in its seriousness. It would be impossible to try to reduce all of it 
to the mystifications of class or self-interest. Such explanations, often perti- 
nent after-thoughts, have a certain weakness: they can just as easily be thrown 
back at the person from whom they came. At least two authentic factors 
present an objection to Communism today: on the one hand, the Christian 
meaning of man, reduced not only to the limitations of recent historical con- 
tamination (as even some Christians superficially understand it), but in all 
the depth of its historical experience; secondly, in the West, an irreducible 
sense of the morality of freedom. 


3. There are certain ways of accepting Communism in which we notice 
a dangerous fascination for the winning side that has been divinized under 
the name of History; a consent to the way things turn out, a strange attitude 
at an age which is meant to upset things and to be imaginative; scorn for 
creative unrest and deliberation which would be entirely excusable on the 
part of workers overwhelmed by a difficult existence, but which on the part 
of young intellectuals means a loss of professional conscience. All this is like 
a sickness. The intellect has an avant-garde function and since it has no im- 
pressive machinery at its disposal, it is periodically intimidated by superior 
forces which it then transforms very primitively into sacred myths. The intel- 
lectual of today has a kind of inferiority neurosis in the face of power and 
efficacy, as if he did not hold—on the condition that he remain a man among 
men—one of the keys to an authentically human power and to an efficacy 
with no illusion. As George Mounin said so well, a kind of “lyric illusion” 
forces many deceived youths into the Party. Let us speak frankly, five years 
ago we had the same sad spectacle of other young groups being overly ex- 
cited by the power and presumably lasting success of another political direc- 
tion. After having been reminded of these factors, will the younger members 
of the C.P., or those who walk back and forth in front of its doors, be able 
to work for the greater good of genuine commitments by keeping some people 
from superficial membership, and reminding others of the marriage with po- 
verty made by the first Russian Communist Party? We would like to hope 
so. Obviously we are in a state of social warfare; and arrangements for a 
state of war are different from those of peace. This does not eliminate the 
struggle to prevent the necessities of war from devouring its aims. Moreover, 
let us not be controlled by words. The state of war is a state of restraint and 
discipline. It is not necessarily a state of oppression. We have known at least 
one victorious army, the American. We are not aware that it had to violate 
every freedom in order to gain the victory. 


4. The result of all this is that in 1946 it is hard not to be a Commu- 
nist, but it is still harder to be one, if one wants to embrace all the com- 
plexity of the times. This discussion should be fruitful. Hair-brained adher- 
ence and obstinate resentments equally compromise its outcome. It is up to 
the Communists, and to the non-Communists who do not want an anti-Com- 
munism that becomes Fascist, that this area of discussion, where a powerful 
sense of fraternity works against violent and essential opposition, remain an 
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area of revolutionary fruitfulness. It must not become a bottle-neck for the 
second French revolution. 


5. From the Communist point of view, this supposes that the fear of he- 
resy and schism, which may be perfectly legitimate on the part of the responsible 
hierarchy, will suffocate neither revolutionary recruitment nor the sense of 
a living development of thought. We know very well what is feared—the same 
marginal areas which disturb the tranquillity of minds and the conservatism 
of the machinery, produce heretics and reformers. When a monk begins to 
be a disturbance, the Church wonders fearfully if he will be a Luther or a 
Francis of Assissi. But if the anxiety is eliminated, the Luther may be avoided, 
but we may also be deprived of the Francis. And there is a chance that later 
there may arise a more hostile and impassioned Luther than the one whose 
threat has been squelched. Unaccustomed to their new freedom, the French 
Communists (and not only the French) are still affected by thirty years of 
being surrounded and persecuted. They are in constant fear of the manoeuver- 
ing and bad faith with which they have indeed been overwhelmed. Their own 
bad faith, which keeps a large audience out of their ranks, is in part a reflex 
of withdrawal caused by this fear. They are like the child who lies for fear 
of being fooled. They ought to be cured of this childish sickness. They must 
admit that men may wish to tear down the barriers that keep them from the 
Communist workers, and at the same time refuse to conceal the true nature 
of the barriers. They must admit that these obstacles do not represent only 
the ill will or internal mystification of those who have kept outside the party; 
that they, the Communists, may be responsible for some of them, and be 
obliged to tear them down with their own hands. Let us pursue the analogy 
we have begun. The restless men of the border zones, who were sometimes 
first enemies and persecutors—a Saint Paul, a Saint Augustine, a Saint Fran- 
cis—they are the ones who finally made possible the Church’s greatest expan- 
sions. (It is not her inoffensive administrators who made them possible). A 
spiritual revolution that is young should not be apprehensive about those who 
trouble it. Perhaps tomorrow they will contribute largely to its victory. The 
Communists cannot imagine how irresistibly they would win over all the re- 
volutionary forces of the country, and the consent of the others, if they man- 
aged to integrate the French socialist tradition which the old French social- 


ists have lost in an Utopia and which the “humanistic socialists” have drowned 
in the swamp. 


6. In a systematic way, the non-Communists must be extremely careful 
not only to avoid the crude exploitations of their position (which today are 
evident and easy to avoid), but also to conduct themselves in such a way 
that their refusal to adhere to Communist efficacy does not leave them satisfied 
that they have found or blazed another trail of efficacy, without illusion. They 
also are tempted by the easy way, which is to raise their hands to heaven, to 
proclaim that there is a stalemate everywhere, and wallow in political deso- 
lation. Surely we too have the feeling of this impasse. But at least let us try 
to work for what is coming beyond it, instead of taking refuge in a comfortable 
escape from politics. More fearful walls than those of self-interest now sepa- 
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rate Communist workers from a certain group of men who should obviously 
be on their side. These walls must be destroyed, even though their collapse 
may crush those who first shook them. Today, like yesterday, there can be 
no delays. Critics of Communism, the non-Communists, must have great vigi- 
lance over themselves, over all that in their refusal may depend on deeply 
rooted habits, poor information, or a sterile confusion born of purely intel- 
lectual deliberation with little foundation in the reality of participation. Let 
them militate among the people (this opportunity is not restricted to po 
litical parties, there are new organs of popular culture, the unions, etc.), in 
order to discover a common language. Since the people are not alone, the 
impasse may be prolonged. But when one is at the impasse, the will to get 
beyond it can only become more aggressive and more ingenious, There is 
hard work at every turn. If we cannot now be in the service of the Commu- 
nist Party, our task can be to prepare in various areas and in different parties 
a unity of worker-action wherein all the influences may be brought together, 
when each will have discovered the force of its traditions and the pride of 
its strength. 


Let the overbidding, wilful or conscious, cease. Let no one be persuaded 
that he is a useless worker for the revolution if he does not take on here and 
now a particular kind of work. Such a vicious circle of inferiority complexes 
between the various groups is the worst possible atmosphere for creative work. 
It develops distrust and intimidation. 


This inquiry has helped us become aware of our own function in the 
events which are taking place—to assure the liaison of history with that which 
surpasses and judges history. We are suspect in the eyes of those who believe 
only in the history they are making and of those who believe only in the idea 
they are dreaming about. But we are not sanctified by these two suspicions, 
we are suspect in our own eyes, and that keeps us from the continual temp- 
tation to transform this dynamic give-and-take into an escape from total com- 
mitment in action or in prophetism. Our temperament keeps us between 
the two. 


In the name of the spiritual order that is threatened, we cannot therefore 
be the unconscious watchdogs of a decaying world. We reject every exploita- 
tion of our stand which would serve to divide the working class and substi- 
tute some socializing “middle-of-the-road” position for an effective revolution. 
Since we are quite free to speak our mind, in this period of revolutionary 
maturation we are still living in, we will participate unconditionally in every 
revolution authentically realized by freely-organized workers, even if—as is pro- 
bable—it starts from formulas which are not our own. Most of the arguments 
in favor of Communism are generally valid for Socialism as an historical move- 
ment, and for the worker movement. On this solid ground, we accept them 
fully. But that does not imply that we must necessarily consider Socialism or 
Communism or the worker movement as irrevocably tied up with a parti- 
cular party policy that has been grafted onto these arguments at a given in- 
definite moment of their evolution. It is important to think the problem out 
freely and clearly. 
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It will be free and lucid minds who will assure our participation in the 
liberation of man. We have no taste for naiveté. In the face of each revolu- 
tionary situation, we will say yes or no. It doesn’t enter our heads to be a 
fifth column by being both inside and out, either blindly manipulated, or 
enthusiastic and stupid. 

Our plans are clear and simple—too simple for the custom of the times: 
to get rid of every trace of fascism in us and to prepare, for the opportune 
moment, without timidity or precipitation, a revolution which does not have 
the inhuman as a parasite. That and only that, but ardently. 


Translated by RUSSELL S. YOUNG 


1 This final section served as a “Post-scriptum” at the conclusion of the group inquiry which 
followed Mounier’s introductory article. (Tr.) 
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it is the syncretic effort of its progressive 
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wing. Undoubtedly, since its beginnings 





Hinduism has possessed an immense, ten- 
tacular power, capable of attracting to itself the most diverse elements of reli- 
gious thought. But usually it was a question of inferior forms of thought which 
it was relatively ease to submerge in the great sea of Hinduism. 


Today the task is very different. The elements to be assimilated are, at 
the very least, equal to those of Hinduism. It is now a question of spiritual 
philosophies elaborated by some of the greatest geniuses of humanity, The 
processes which had of old permitted the admission into the bosom of Hin- 
duism of diverse cults and systems of thought required that these had to lose 
something of their crudity. A Dravidian goddess such as Kali! could in a pinch 
pass for a representation of an Aryan goddess. The materialist categories of 
Samkhya? could be subordinated to the Absolute of Vedanta.’ A background 
of the universal scene permitted the presentation of pantheist or monistic 
theories as diverse aspects of a single truth in the making. But the ambition 
of present-day Hinduism is far vaster. It intends to present itself as a Com- 
monwealth of the religions of the world, and to place even Christian thought 
under its aegis. When Christian thought is impoverished and reduced to a 
vague feeling of divine fraternity and of human brotherhood, the syncretism 
is not impossible. But when Hinduism collides with a sharply-defined Greco- 
Latin thought, with its clear divisions which know neither evasion nor the 
vagueness of poetry and dreams—hic est labor ingens. 








1 Kali—“*The Mother” goddess, creator of all things. (The brief explanations of terms are 
supplied by the translator for convenience, and are drawn from the Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics.) 

2 Samkhya—the oldest of the materialist systems of Hindu philosophy, it denied the existence 
of God, and proclaimed the absolute dualism of matter and soul—both uncreated and eternal. 


3 Vedanta—most popular formulation of Hindu philosophy, expounded by Shankara (c. 800 A.D.). 
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E VEN so, with a courage which we must acknowledge, a number of Hindu 
thinkers have not shrunk from this Promethean task. As a preamble to this 
undertaking, they had to rethink the classic Hinduism of Darsanas, make it 
pass with more or less success through the mill of western categories, and force 
themselves to bridge the gap which divides India from the West. 


They strive to erect an initial bridge by minimizing the pretension of 
Christianity to exclusive truth. In this attempt the old Vedic image is taken 
up again: “All rivers are lost in the sea”; all religions lead to God. Since Chris- 
tians have sought to harmonize their different conceptions of Christianity by 
appealing to the “branch theory”, it is concluded that the branches suppose 
a tree of unique divine revelation which divides itself into different historic 
religions. Since agreement is not possible among them because the formulas 
of faith and worship are too exclusive, religion itself is reduced to being no 
more than the “ineffable experience of the divine.” The testimony of the mys- 
tics, it is said, is unanimous on this point: Sufis, Hindus, Christians strive for 
the same fusion of the soul with the divine. As for the rest, for the stammer- 
ing of mystics in their attempt to express the ineffable, for dogmatic formulas, 
they are conditioned by the sun, the race, the milieu, and they must be in- 
terpreted in order that they may correspond to the new conditions of human- 
ity... Would it not be pride on our part to pretend that we alone possess the 
total truth and that with us wisdom will disappear? To assert that God has 
chosen one race in order to make it the exclusive depository of His unique 
revelation would be to insult the goodness of God. Since historic religions 
have only been scaffoldings which have allowed souls to scale the heavens 
and to arrive at mystic states, let us keep them if they are still useful, but 
only after uncrowning them of their absolute pretensions. A place then will 
be made for Theism, even for Christian Theism. This follows logically, for 
if truth is relative, none of its aspects can be excluded. It is alsol a necessity 
in the face of the numerous bhaktas or devotees who lift their hands towards 
a personal God... Christ and Krishna,’ yes, but not Christ or Krishna. 


Two irreducible conceptions confront one another. On one side is inde- 
termination, the truth as multiple and as enmeshed as the underbrush of the 
jungle, a pantheistic sea of becoming. On the other side is the Greco-Latin con- 
ception of truth, admitting no compromise with the principle of contradic- 
tion, which Indian thinkers of the past certainly have not denied, but which 
does not seem to govern the thought of certain modern Hindus. 


Hindu tactics makes its arrow of every wood. From the vaguest similar- 
ities it concludes to identity. But the words no longer contain the same con- 
cepts. Creation can be identified with Maya,’ either with one of the modes 
of the divine substance, or with praktiri,? the material cause of the world... 
The identity of the word creates confusions and the repetition of partial 
conclusions gives birth to a relativist mentality. It is all the same... 





1 Krishna—greatest of the emanations of Vishnu; the “redeemer.” 
2 Maya—illusion (all which is not Brahman). 
8 Praktiri—matter. 
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India has affirmed that Athman, the self, is the supreme reality. Saint 
Augustine shows God present in us as “the Life of our life.” Therefore, con- 
cludes Doctor Radhakrishnan, St. Augustine has a theory very much like that 
of the Hindus. Unhappily for the author of this discovery, the context of 
St. Augustine is clearly creationist and not at all pantheistic. St. Augustine 
speaks of the image of the Trinity in us as infinitely different from the proto- 
type. This essential difference is left in shadow. It would be possible to fill 
pages with the texts of Christian authors cited in a contrary sense in the 
works of Doctor Radhakrishnan, who has been called the liaison agent be- 
tween East and West. It is he too who has written this enormity: “Plato and 
Aristotle have had, after all, only a slight influence on human thought.” 


The relationship between fundamental Hindu and Christian concepts 
continues all along this line. Metempsychosis loses its aspect of fatum (it is 
written on my skull, the average Hindu says), and becomes the law, not of 
retribution, which would suppose the remembrance of the past, but of mo- 
ral continuity. Our acts prepare for the world a better or a worse future. The 
descent of souls into the bodies of animals, affirmed in the Upanishads, is no 
more than a borrowing from the beliefs of the less developed races of India, 
or is even only the symbolic representation of the subhuman character of 
certain categories of sinners. The world of Maya should no longer be con- 
sidered as the shadow of a shadow, but as an inferior and dependent reality. 
The flight from the world and the sojourn in the forest in order to find per- 
sonal salvation, these are things of the past. The saint ought to be a ferment 
in the terrestrial city, dedicated to profound action on the masses in order to 
elevate them. Ahimsa, or non-violence; Karuna, or compassion, ought to be 
interpreted in the sense of active and altruistic charity. One should wish 
knowledge to flower into love. Even salvation ought not to be conceived as 
a sort of sacred egoism, the saint seeking for himself alone the flight from 
the evil which is existence, without concerning himself about the mass swept 
away into the sea of Samsara. The Mukta, the liberated, will keep his per- 
sonality and will work for the perfection of the world in a supraterrestrial 
life, for salvation is not only an internal harmony of our faculties and of our 
self with the Absolute; it ought also be a total harmony, a cosmic harmony 


of all beings. 


To the poverty of a unique incarnation of the Word, is opposed the in- 
carnation of the divine in all humanity. The great prophets, Krishna, Buddha, 
Socrates, Jesus, Mahomet, are only centers of emergence. The avatar is the 
crest of a wave where the light plays over the divine ocean. It is a more 
perfect aspect of the divine, whereas for Christians it is the assumption of 
a real human nature in the unity of a divine person. What do these essen- 
tial differences matter? The avatar is presented as equivalent to the Incar- 
nation. 


As to Christianity itself, it is regarded as the confluence of three great 
currents: Judaism, or the moral current; the inheritance of Greco-Latin cul- 
ture, or the philosophic current; finally the mystic current, which gives it its 
true value. This last element, through Gnosis and Neo-Platonism, had its ul- 
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timate source in India, cradle of all wisdom. The degree of truth contained 
in the first two affirmations seems to wish to endow the third with a certitude 
which is hardly guaranteed by the evidence. The unity of the human race can 
explain similarities without the necessity of supposing borrowings, and acci- 
dental resemblances ought not lead us to affirm an essential identity. The fact 
is that these theories are sometimes based on an erudition which encourages 
caution. 


. en representatives of orthodox Hindu thought, of traditional thought, 
themselves protest against this Neo-Hinduism. Krishna Swami Aiyar, criticizing 
one of Doctor Radhakrishnan’s books, writes: “On almost every subject the 
author has something to say, but his statements show his lack of familiarity 
with the religious life of the non-Europeanized Hindu... It seems to me that 
he is not at home with traditional Hindu thought; and, besides, he seems em- 
barrassed when he has not been able to assimilate it in one way or another 
to Western thought. Actually he makes excuses for many Hindu practices, 
as if they were relics of an ignorant past—a past which nevertheless was capa- 
ble of producing the Bhagavad-Gita.” 


This criticism, presented in the cause of Hindu orthodoxy, was taken up 
under a different form at the recent Indian Congress of Philosophy at Bom- 
bay. The Honorable M. R. Jayakar, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Poo- 
na, stated in his welcoming address: “At present all values are reversed... 
But India is nevertheless free, and free not only as a nation, but free also 
to present her thought. Whatever may be our share in the realms of learn- 
ing, we are on the way to obtaining a more respectful hearing than when we 
were a subject nation... The foreign yoke has in great part caused the dearth 
of indigenous thinking, and the thinkers of Europe were often skeptical be- 
fore our presentation of the truth... Our philosophy and our religion must 
be proclaimed with boldness and with a confidence far removed from the 
apologetic form of the past... The exposition of our truths has too often 
taken the form of an effort to find points of contact with European thought... 
This effort very often consisted in explaining these truths in a language offer- 
ing analogies, more imaginary than real, to current European thought. There 
is nothing better than a real analogy. But when the analogy is only the de- 
sire of rendering the truth agreeable to European thought rather than of ex- 
ploring the real value of our ideas, this process results only in creating false 
interpretations, and deepens rather than reduces them.” 


This attitude of the orthodox is a sure means of obtaining a lasting suc 
cess, for a success built on equivocations can in the long run lead only to dis- 
illusions. Such an objective presentation will demand on the part of the ex- 
positor and the auditor a more sustained effort to fathom Hindu thought, but 
the sympathy which will be born of a real knowledge of Hinduism will com- 
pensate in value for the absence of a great number of blind admirers. 
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Wir this austere and true presentation I am in full sympathy. But 
the patriotic sentiments which inspire certain of its champions can ultimately 
be prejudicial to objectivity in another way. The discussion of this or that 
aspect of Hindu thought must not appear to attack patriotic feelings. For 
then the exchange of views between Hindu and Christian philosophers could 
not be made in full serenity. 


A contact with Christian philosophy will bring to the Hindus first of all 
a call to clarity. With them, images accumulate in an exuberance which is 
not without beauty but which risks falling into imprecision. To speak of “crea- 
tion” as the realization of one of the divine possibilities can be interpreted 
in a pantheistic sense or in a Theistic and creationist sense. What ideas are 
hidden under the words “immanence” and “divine transcendence”? The vir- 
tuosity with which certain Hindus pass from the Hindu sense of these words 
to a truly Christian sense— or at least to one acceptable to Christians—reminds 
one of the passage in which Anatole France describes a monk and a faun 
singing on Easter morning, “He is risen,” one thinking of Christ and the other 
of the sun. 


The clear outlines of Christian thought will be an invitation to precision 
Its insistence on affirming the unicity and the immutability of truth will seem 
at first a scandal to Hindu thought which is so accomodating. But this scan- 
dal is most often due to an ignorance of our exact position. No one has ever 
pretented that a system can contain the total truth, and even where it attains 
the truth it may not be possible to progress to the infinite in the knowledge 
of this truth. No one has ever stigmatized contrary systems, accusing them of 
being totally in error, of not having within them a spirit of truth. But on 
the fundamental points: God, the world, man and his destiny, the Christian 
affirms that contradictory theses cannot claim to be aspects of the truth. 


From contact with Christian philosophy there can also arise an organiza- 
tion of different levels of thought: theological, religious, properly philosophic, 
and social. For having passed in the course of its history through phases in 
which theology did not distinguish itself from purely rational thought and 
in which it furnished philosophy with positive norms, Christian philosophy 
will comprehend more sympathetically the situation of Hinduism. Without a 
doubt many thinkers of present-day India present us with rational construc- 
tions. But can one say that philosophic thought alone, without implicit appeal 
to the sacred texts, allows us to affirm as indubitable the Tat tvan asi, “You 
are that,” you are Brahma, or even the doctrine of Karma! and of Samsara? 
How can it harmonize the divine liberty of creation and the necessity of this 
same creation imposed by the doctrine of Karma? Implicitly these are religious 
sentiments which color the rational system by wishing to preserve all the relics 
of the past. 


1 Karma—dynamic action. 
* Samsara—the wheel of life. the endless circle of transmigration. 
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I. the course of its long history Hinduism has known the struggle between 
the heart and the reason. Reason gives us the “Darsanas,’ the insights, the 
systems. Some, such as the Advaita,’ show us as the unique end the annihila- 
tion of the personality; others place it in solitude. The heart—here is the long 
history of the bhakti, who succeed in harmonizing their fundamental dualist 
position with the unicity of the divine substance. In order to love, we must 
suppose real persons. A contact with Christian thought could doubtless operate 
as a catalyst. A synthesis would be possible in place of a fantastic syncretism, 


and one could then harmonize the often precious materials found in the “Dar- 
sanas.”’ 


A more precise idea of God would bring order to the partial truths which 
the different systems of Hinduism include. As Shankara had seen, God is an 
Absolute who rejects all composition, all becoming. But, as Ramanuja under- 
stood, this Absolute is in itself personal, a free center of thought and of love. 
And the pure Act of Aristotle would harmonize the divine activity and im- 
mutability, thus correcting the thought of Shankara, who sacrifices the first 
truth to the second. 


India has attempted to explain the enigma of the world. How can the 
Absolute be the Absolute if it is not All? The Maya of Shankara, the modes 
of Ramanuja, represent the results of these efforts. Real creation would show 
in the world thought suspended from Thought thinking, the Divine imma- 
nence and the Divine Transcendence, without sacrificing the infinite distance 
which separates the creature from the Creator. For India creation is a fall, 
or rather a wheel which is endlessly turning, and which leads by roundabout 
paths to despair, to a flight from life. The Christian idea of creation gives 
to the fleeing moments of our life an eternal value, and opposes itself to the 
undefined realm of Samsara. Life is a serious thing and time flees irreparably. 
Our relations with others take on a tragic sense from this fact. This value of 
time can lead India to appreciate the meaning of history. 


In this way the human person takes on his value both in time and in 
eternity. If our heart rebels against annihilation, it rebels also at forgetting 
in eternity those it has known and loved here below. Now the theory of Sam- 
sara supposes the passage through millions of lives before the term of final 
deliverance. Where are those whose love has helped us in our ascent? Tossed 
in the seas of becoming they have sported themselves as other ephemeral per- 
sonages ... How are we to know them and to love them for eternity, supposing 
that there still exists some personal character after deliverance? 


‘i attempt at synthesis may seem very utopian today. Some may see in 
it the exploitation of Hindu ideas within a Christian framework, informed 
by Christian thought, and hence losing their specifically Hindu character. 





1 Advaita—non-dualism, used to designate the fundamental principle of the Vedanta which as- 
serts that the only reality is brahman. 
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The Hindus could ask us if we are presenting ourselves simply as reform- 
ers, and whether we too have not something to learn from the millenial wis 
dom of India. Without hesitation I would answer we have much to learn. On 
the essential points: the personality of God, human personality, creation, our 
positions are fundamentally immutable. But one finds in Hinduism aspects 
which may bring enrichment or can remind us of ancient values whose im- 
portance some may misunderstand. 

First of all, this long odyssey of Hindu thought in the course of centuries, 
with its trials, its hesitations, its quests, is an important adventure of human 
thought which no one can allow himself to ignore. This odyssey is a confir 
mation of the superiority of spiritual values. “In the beginning was the Spir- 
it... the Spirit is the Alpha and the Omega.” 

We are far from wishing to scorn the resources of learning, or the search 
for sources, but despite the multitude of its bhasyas, of its commentaries, Hin- 
duism invites us before all to interiorization, to the welcoming of thought on 
the Self. It hopes to find the final truth not in books, but in ourselves. Is there 
not a lesson for us in this? Cannot Yoga, without obliging us to borrow all 
its forms, help us to silence the multitude of voices dissonant with daily 
banality, and on the purely intellectual plane cannot it give a greater thirst 
for profound sincerity and grant reflection to those who, in the name of a 
rigid fidelity to a traditional thought, are killing their thought by repeating 
formulas from which the life has fled? On the religious plane, Yoga, to the ex- 
tent to which it leads the soul to isolation, or to the pursuit of God by human 
powers alone without the aid of grace, cannot enter a Christian system. 

In many areas institutionalism gives security; but ill-understood, it can 
result in stifling all living thought. By placing the emphasis on personal ex- 
perience, Hinduism is without doubt an imperious invitation to avoid regi- 
mentation of thought. 

Finally, without in any way formulating the antithesis: materialist Europe 
—spiritualist India (an antithesis also refuted by certain Hindus, such as Mr. 
K. M. Panikkar, former Indian ambassador to China), should we not admit 
that the ultra-rationalism of many Occidentals appears to have forever extin- 
guished in them the sense of mystery? The sciences have wished to imiprison 
nature in formulas. An exaggerated specialization prevents the scientist as phi- 
losopher from feeling the divine in the object of his researches. Could India 
not help us to rediscover that the material world is a theophany? 

Even when our differences are admitted, the exact presentation of Hindu 
thought will invite us to probe our positions in order to understand them 
better and to live them more perfectly. Properly understood the contact with 
Hindu thought can be a seed of life. 


Translated by ERWIN W. GEISSMAN 
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TOWARDS A THEORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL 


PEDRO LAIN ENTRALGO 





l DO NOT THINK it inopportune to 
begin this inquiry with some precise con- Pedro Lain Entralgo is a Pro- 
cepts relative to the terms “intellectual” fessor at the University of Ma- 
and “Catholic intellectual.” In the course drid. His article appeared in 
of the following considerations I shall call | the March 1951 issue of ARBOR, 
intellectual, in the strict sense, a man con- one of the leading reviews of 
secrated to the theoretical knowledge of general culture in Spain. 

reality. If this knowledge is directed to- 
wards reality as such, to its “being,” the 
intellectual is given the name “philosopher”; if its object is the “how” of a 
definite area of present or past reality, the intellectual is called a “scientist.” 
Therefore, since the philosopher can be a metaphysician or concerned with 
a particular division of reality, the result is that the activity of the intellectual 
stricto sensu, can take three distinct forms: metaphysics, the philosophy of 
nature, and any distinct science whether it be Astronomy or Criminal Law. 


On the other hand the expression Catholic intellectual will be used here 
in a broad sense: by it I shall understand the critic of reality theoretically 
considered, who lives and desires to live within the Catholic Church. Conse- 
quently it can be applied not only to one who makes intellectually manifest 
his religious confession, to the “Catholic intellectual,” but also to anyone who 
exercises his intelligence without meaning to declare by this his actual ad- 
herence to the body of the Church. I shall give a brief example of this: not 
only the theologian St. Thomas but also the physicist Branly. 


The example chosen suffices to suggest that, depending on the reality to 
which intelligence is applied, two great divisions of Catholic intellectuals can 
be and must be made: the intellectuals in divinis, who attempt to learn, more 
or less directly, about the reality of God (theologians, scripturists, etc.) ; and 
the intellectuals in creatis, whose object is the sphere of the created, in its 
totality or in one of its divisions, according to its “being” or in regard to its 
“how.” Between these two orders can be found that of the philosophers who 
aspire to understand the divine reality philosophically (theodicy) or man’s 
relation to it (the philosophy of religion). 

Despite the scope which I have proposed to give the expression Catholic 
intellectual, I must point out here and now that my reflections are concerned 
exclusively with the specific group whom I have just called Catholic intellec- 
tuals im creatis: philosophers of created reality, considered in its totality or 
in any of its parts; and those who cultivate the special sciences: mathemati- 
cians, physicists, biologists, anthropologists, historians, jurists, sociologists. Just 
what are these intellectuals in creatis when they are Catholics? What can they 
and what ought they to be? What is their position in the economy of humanity 
and of creation? This is what we shall try to see. 
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The Fundamental Difficulty 


HE CHRISTIAN—the whole man, without any absolute division of his 
activity between a “natural life” and another “spiritual” or “supernatural” one 
—belongs simultaneously and necessarily to two distinct worlds: the Church, 
understood as the mystical body and the way of salvation; and a World more 
or less inclined to Christ, but endowed with its ultimate significance through 
the work of the Redemption. Thus, in its order, the Christian is called by 
his vocation to what St. Paul called “worldly wisdom,” sophia tou kdsmou. 
As a member of the Church his final end is salvation through faith and per- 
severance. As a man of this world and an intellectual in creatis his vocation 
and his duty consists in understanding the reality he sees in the best way pos- 
sible: stars, plants, cells, diseases, human actions present or past, measurable 
relationships. Is the conciliation of these two obligations possible? 


St. Paul's reply is apparently negative, and consequently, disturbing. “Must 
we not say that God has turned our worldly wisdom to folly? When God shewed 
us his wisdom, the world, with all its wisdom, could not find its way to God; 
and now God would use a foolish thing, our preaching, to save those who 
will believe in it” (I Cor. I, 20-21). In opposition to a “worldly wisdom” con- 
victed by God of real folly, St. Paul raises a “folly of preaching” based on the 
real and true wisdom; a “wisdom of God, his secret, kept hidden till now; 
so, before the ages, God had decreed, reserving glory for us’ (I Cor. II, 7). 
These words of St. Paul are so explicit! Will it be impossible for the Christian 
to reconcile these two modes of wisdom? 


Three vital and exegetical attitudes can be adopted by the Christian who 
confronts St. Paul’s moving text, and there is more than one example of the 
three in History. Despisers of human reason from Tertullian to the intuition- 
ists, fideists and activists of our time, including Bonald, Lamennais and our 
Unamuno, have tended to see in St. Paul’s words—tacitly or expressly—a clear 
indication of the little or no value of human knowledge: this knowledge 
would be sheer vanity with regard to its real and ultimate value, and would 
mislead us with regard to its historical utility. 


There are those who gain life without end, 
With reason, without reason or against tt, 


don Miguel de Unamuno, the great reasoner against the human reason, wrote 
for them all. 


Others have had recourse to the formula of splitting their existence into 
two halves, consecrating one to the “wisdom of God” (faith, prayer, a pious 
life) and pledging the other to the cultivation of a “worldly wisdom” lacking 
any formal reference to Divinity. The definitive judgment on the value of 
human knowledge is tacitly left relegated to the experience beyond death, 
when the eyes of the spirit can judge to what extent was “really true” that 
which in this mortal life seemed “humanly reasonable.” No one has known 
how to express this spiritual attitude so powerfully as Tzanck, the distinguish- 
ed French scientist: J] faut laisser l’oratoire a cété du laboratoire, he has said. 


Those who act in this way Pascal had called Cartesians. “I cannot for- 
give Descartes,” he wrote. “In all his philosophy he would have been quite 
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willing to dispense with God. But he had to make Him give a fillip to set 
the world in motion; beyond this, he has no further need of God.” But, in 
another sense, shouldn’t those who divide up their own being properly be 
called Pascalians? Pascal genially erects a science of the visible world, and 
then states in the form of a proposition: “It is necessary to write against those 
who penetrate too deeply into the sciences.” Few examples of Pascalian—or 
Cartesian—religiosity are as obvious as that of Laénnec, the inventor of the 
stethoscope. Laénnec, a fervent Catholic, who dedicates his life to the explora- 
tion of the thorax by auscultation, and at the same time writes, in pious soli- 
tude: ‘When a man is on his deathbed, now only an instant away from the 
abyss of eternity... he recognizes the nothingness of the earth and sees that 
the world has offered only empty visions to his fancy...’* A question rises 
in the reader’s soul: are these truths about the diseases of the thorax discovered 
by Laénnec nothing, even ante faciem Dei, but “empty visions” offered by the 
world to the vigilant fancy of their discoverer? 


It must be said that these two spiritual attitudes of the Christian intellec- 
tua! have some slight justification, as much from the point of view of history 
as from that of truth. Man’s lack of confidence in the exercise of his reason 
usually appears when the human reason, raised to an autonomous ruling prin- 
ciple, shows itself incapable of giving man happiness: as in the time of Ter- 
tullian (a crisis of the Greek world), in that of Bonald (a crisis of the French 
Revolution and of the “ideologies”), in that of Kierkegaard (a crisis of ideal- 
ism) and in that of Unamuno (a crisis of the progressive utopia). On the other 
hand, the tactical excision of intellectual activity from the pious activity of 
the scientist in creatis occurs when the autonomous exercise of human reason 
reveals itself capable of both understanding cosmic nature and controlling it 
effectively: it is the time of Laénnec, Pasteur and Branly, learned men and 
Catholics. It does not seem accidental that the characteristic men of this re- 
ligious orientation have been French and belong to the nineteenth century. 


But these two attitudes have some basis for existing not only from the 
point of view of history but also from that of truth. It is certain that the hu- 
man reason is unable to understand created reality with absolute fullness; like- 
wise it is undeniable that the preparation of a bacterial culture, the tracing 
of a linguistic connection, or the use of electronic bombardments can be con- 
ceived only with difficulty as religious acts. But does this partial reason ground- 
ed in history and truth exclude the existence, perhaps, of a third attitude to- 
wards these weighty words of St. Paul; a more informed, more satisfactory 


attitude, capable of including, by addition, the individual and fragmentary 
reasonableness of the former two? 


Actually we must begin thinking that the discovery and the possession 
of truth about this world situates the human intelligence—in some way, by 
some means—in confrontation with the total, sustaining truth of God. “Wher- 
ever there is scientific and historical truth, there is God,” wrote Menéndez y 
Pelayo in one of his greater moments. The being of the world is God's crea- 
ture; and since the formal cause of produced being is always, in some man- 
ner, a “shining forth” (“relucencia”) of the being which produced it (Zu- 
biri), scientific knowledge of the world can only be an itinerarium mentis in 
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Deum. “Worldly wisdom” is foolishness, in St. Paul’s sense, when it attempts 
to exclude from the human spirit the ever mysterious “wisdom of God,” the 
verbum crucis, but not when it serves as an approach to this or seriously at- 
tempts to be its preamble. St. Paul himself tells us this in the famous text, so 
wonderful and so often quoted: invisibilia Det... per ea quae facta sunt, in- 
tellecta conspiciuntur (Rom. I, 20). From this it follows that the enterprise 
of constructing a true knowledge of the world—to know according to art ea 
quae facta sunt—is not only, when born of a vocation, to serve God; in a cer- 
tain way, it is also to discover a little about God, to take a small human step 
in the endless and unavoidable struggle to understand Him better. 


I state openly that this third attitude is mine. I feel obligated, therefore, 
to speak plainly about what I understand it to be. 


The Specific Difference of the Catholic Intellectual 


HE CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL strives to understand the being and 
the truth of created things and sometimes to attain them; this is the proxi- 
mate genus of his position. But this proximate genus is characterised by a 
very decided difference, whose essential and descriptive notes it is necessary 
to point out. 


Let us look for them in each one of the phases of intellectual work. This 
will be integrated, when it is complete, by three successive, personal acts: 
the discovery of the problem, the intellectual elaboration of the problematic 
reality, and the possession of the truth resulting from this elaboration. The 
philosopher, the physicist, the philologist and the historian proceed, mutatis 
mutandis, according to this plan. 


I. The discovery of the subject of investigation—the “problem’’— consti- 
tutes, chronologically and entitively, the “principle” of knowing: arché sophias, 
according to the traditional expression. Now in regard to this “principle” of 
human knowledge there are two laws in effect, venerable theses, apparently 
not easy to reconcile with each other. One is Hebraic, and is contained in 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus: Initium sapientiae timor Domini (Ecclus, 1, 16). 
The other is Hellenic, and Plato and Aristotle agree in attesting to it: “won- 
der (thaumdzein) is the beginning of wisdom.” 

How interpret so notable a discrepancy? Is it possible to speculate that 
the Scripture formula refers to a “sapiential” wisdom, eschatological or con- 
cerned with salvation, while that of the Greeks refers to a “theoretical” wis- 
dom, consisting in purely intellective knowledge only? In addition, it must 
be admitted that these two ways of conceiving the “principle of wisdom” are 
the products of mentalities quite distant from each other: the Indo-European 
of Hellas and the Semitic of Israel. But one can alsa think that the two theses 
are radically in agreement—in so far as they are human theses—if one knows 
how to interpret them with sufficient exactitude and depth. 


For example, let us take “wonder.” This is a strongly admiring surprise. 
One who feels it takes fright, rejects, and is seized with admiration at the 
same time; in such a way that as much aversion as admiration is formed, al- 
most inconspicuously, in the discordant frame of mind which suspends him— 
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in the wonder. In the intimate texture of the feeling we call “surprise” are 
implied the “alienness” of that which surprises us, its condition of being some- 
thing strange to us, and a certain “resistance” of its reality to the operation 
of our intellectual habits; and furthermore, we truly admire only what excels 
us, what surpasses us. To sum up, we feel wonder in the presence of all those 
things which are alien to us, resist our understanding and seem to surpass 
the limit of our personal finitude. 

But as a matter of fact the finitude of the human spirit can conceive or 
suspect the existence of realities strictly and absolutely “super-human” or “trans- 
human”; superior in power and in being, therefore, to every man, to man- 
kind. When this takes place the disposition of the soul in the encounter with 
them or with their presumed effects is no longer simple admiration, but a dis- 
tinct feeling: “veneration.” It will be enough then to attribute a personal 
disposition to this superhuman real.ty that makes us wonder, for the “wonder” 
to be felt vividly as timc+ Domini or “fear of God.” 

Thus it is that wonder constitutes the “principle of wisdom” in a two- 
fold and very rich sense: to human wisdom it gives its chronological or in- 
ceptive origin, for to know truths it must begin by wondering about that which 
it will then try to know; moreover, its ontological foundation concurs in this, 
because when it is in profound truth, all human learning rests upon an ulti- 
mate, radical wonder about what it knows. Yet on the other hand it is in true 
wonder that veneration and surprise are mutually and intimately founded: it 
is, at most, a surprised veneration or a venerating surprise. Pure veneration, 
without a shadow of surprise, is religious piety, no principle of human knowl- 
edge. At its highest pitch this is a point of departure for the state in which 
the soul finds itself “transcending all knowledge,” according to the happy 
formulation of St. John of the Cross. Pure surprise, without a trace of vene- 
ration before the enigma of reality, is found in the opposite extreme; further- 
more this attitude of the human spirit is not a principle of true knowledge, 
but clear evidence of frivolous curiosity or of cynical pride of life: “fornication 
of the spirit,” in the pungent phrase of St. Bonaventure. 

The first specifying note of the Catholic intellectual is now evident. His 
cognitive activity begins with wonder and is based on it: it is the universal rule, 
and Galileo and Claude Bernard obeyed it no less than Thales of Miletus and 
Pythagoras. But the Catholic intellectual’s wonder before created reality is, 
essentially, timor Domini, because in it he sees and cannot stop seeing the crea- 
ture of an omnipotent and personal Being or Superbeing. When he examines 
its unsettled condition, partially intelligible and fully tractable, created real- 
ity always appears to the Catholic intellectual—to put it in the almost extra- 
vagant manner of Rudolf Otto—with a certain character of the “numinous,” 
although now it is only a reflection or “showing forth” (“relucente”) of its © 


principle. 


II. The same thing cannot be said regarding the second phase of intel- 
lectual activity: the methodical elaboration of the reality which has been 
shown to be wonderful and problematic. 

There are different particular acts in this elaboration. The following, I 
think, can be isolated: the transforming of wonder into a concrete scientific 
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problem; the finding of a “working hypothesis” (Weissmann) or “a priori 
idea” (Cl. Bernard) for the resolution of the scientific problem presented; 
the testing of this working hypothesis as much by way of pure reasoning as 
through observation and experimentation and also comprehensive reading, 
according to the kind of knowledge pursued; and, finally, a “single scientific 
truth” for the conclusion, when the job of checking has reached a favorable 
end. 

Now in the fulfillment of this long series of intellectual operations—and 
mechanical, if the science is experimental—nothing essential ought to distin- 
guish the Catholic intellectual from any other. Each must pay exclusive at- 
tention to the demands of truth, to the particular demands of the problem- 
atic reality studied, to the correct principles of human thinking and to the 
capacities of one’s own intelligence. The “Laénnec attitude”—remember what 
was said before—finds its partial justification here. To be convinced of this, 
it is enough to imagine in detail any of the philosophic or scientific investiga- 
tions of an intellectual in creatts. 


III. But there is no genuine intellectual life without the act that truly 
crowns and defines it: the personal possession of the discovered truth, whether 
oneself or someone else has discovered it. A man who does not come to possess 
as a thing of his own a sequence of scientific truths, large or small, is not, 
strictly speaking, an “intellectual”; he is, at most, a “knowledge-miner,” a man 
who extracts and manipulates truths as the miner does the pieces of the seam 
on which he works. We must admit that one of the most serious defects of 
contemporary intellectual life consists in this “use of ideas without under- 
standing them” (Zubiri) . 

Nevertheless in this definite act of possessing the truth there can be dis- 
tinguished two spiritual operations which integrate it: a decision about the 
consistency and the range of the truth achieved, and an idea about its meaning. 

Regarding the first, the Catholic intellectual—and this is another of the 
notes which specifies him—ought to free himself from a common illusion: the 
attribution of a total and absolute value to the scientific truth, as if this gets 
at the very basis of reality. Whoever discovers a truth, or whoever personally 
takes possession of what another has discovered, not only possesses it but also 
is possessed by it. This dominion of the truth over its possessor—strengthened, 
sometimes, by the necessity for belief natural to the human soul—can be ty- 
rannical; and when this happens, not infrequently the intellectual has a pro- 
pensity to see his human truth as an immediate part or as an immediate partial 
expression of the absolute truth. Before the mental eyes of Newton, the New- 
tonian idea of space came to be sensorium Dei; before Galileo's, his concep- 
tion of the natural law became “God’s customary activity.” 

Confronted by those who despise human reason, it seems necessary to as- 
sert that science is a certain knowledge of reality. Man’s intelligence has no 
tendency to error when it is operating by itself alone, nor must it necessarily 
remain limited to mere convention. But in maintaining that a particular scien- 
tific truth can be profoundly certain, it is not licit to conclude that this truth 
must be absolutely certain. Therefore the double caution with which the Cath- 
olic intellectual ought to hold the scientific truth. In addition to the unavoid- 
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able “historical caution”—unavoidable, because today’s scientific truth can be 
left quite changed by tomorrow’s discoveries—there is necessary a ‘‘metaphysical 
caution,” for the full meaning of human knowledge can be gained only through 


a metaphysical conception of reality. We shall not be long in seeing what 
this means. 


For another thing, the personal possession of scientific truth carries with 
it an idea regarding its meaning, both for the man who possesses it and for 
man in genere. I think that this “meaning” can only be the presentation, the 
offering, included when pure possessive fruition prevails in the thought domi- 
nant in the soul of the intellectual. Thus the very structure of human exis- 
tence demands this. But the presentation to whom? An offering to whom? Very 
diverse answers can be given. The Catholic vision of man’s reality and of real- 
ity in general requires nevertheless that this “who” be God one and triune 
as its final end. The Christian meaning of the possession of philosophic or 
scientific truth is, in a definite way, an oblatio veritatis Deo. This is an in- 
tellectual act which well deserves separate consideration. 


The Oblation of Truth 


ee HAS SAID that it is not the mission of the Church to acquire 
human knowledge, but to offer to God what men achieve. This is a great and 
luminous truth. But if there is anyone who has not achieved knowledge, be 
the method of achieving it distinguished or common, can he offer knowledge 
to God? To no one is it given to offer anything but what is his own. Thus 
it is that the offering of scientific knowledge can be authentic and efficacious 
only when the one who offers has created knowledge for himself, or when he 
has known how to recreate in himself and by himself the knowledge which 
others created. Whoever does not live in the knowledge will be capable, at 
most, of “agreeing with it,” of “offering it” in some manner. 


The offering—it remains to say—can be of what is near or of what is far 
off. P. Teilhard de Chardin, for example, endeavours to offer to God his own 
discoveries; St. Thomas, recreating in his spirit the philosophy of Aristotle, 
knew how to offer God remote creations. It does not matter much, then, that 
the truth has been born in minds far removed from Catholicism, and even 
from Christianity. The Jesuits who publish The Light of the East in Calcutta 
understand this well. But it is not that which matters here, but the internal 
structure of the oblatio veritatis. 


In the offering of truth there should be distinguished its three principal 
constitutive moments: the truth which is offered, the act of offering it, and 
the end of the offering. Or, in other words: the veritas offerenda, the actus 
oblationis and the terminus oblationis. It is necessary to consider these one 
by one. 

In regard to the veritas offerenda, the essential condition can be indicated 
by an expressive redundancy: it is “truly truth” to the extent to which man 
can determine it. Two criteria, one intellectual and the other pragmatic, per- 
mit the statement of a particular scientific conclusion as “provisionally true.” 
The intellectual criterion concerns the evidence for this presumed truth: that 
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within the historical situation in which it is formulated it be clearly demon- 
strated to the intellect in an unquestionable, rigorous and comprehensive man- 
ner. The pragmatic criterion has to do with its efficacy: that it be effective 
in man’s relation with reality, that it enable him to order and control it. 
The act of offering can be undertaken if these conditions are fulfilled. 


The actus oblationis can be made outwardly or interiorly; and even ela- 
borately, at times. To be real and effective, it is enough that its fulfillment 
be within the one who makes the offering; but undoubtedly its outward ex- 
pression gives it added historical merit and effectiveness. If St. Thomas was 
under no necessity to write the Summa in order to offer God his personal re- 
creation of Hellenic philosophy, he had to do it to check Averroism. Yet not 
everything valued by man manages to achieve audible or visible expression. 
To what acts of offering would God and a soul alone be witnesses? 


Whether external or internal, the act of oblation of scientific truth must 
consist essentially in an “ordination towards” or “reference to.” Thus mexora- 
ble fact requires that this truth cannot reach the very basis of created reality, 
the cause or principle which makes it what it “is.” I spoke above of a “meta- 
physical caution” in the possession of truth. This caution is strictly necessary 
in virtue of the “hiatus” that exists unavoidably between our scientific knowl- 
edge of reality and the real constitution of its source. And it follows that the 
internal configuration of the actus oblationis cannot be sufficiently exact with- 
out a definite metaphysics. Which one? We shall be satisfied to say: one which 
of its very nature demands the constitution of the human mind itself and the 
aggregate of all the scientific truths about reality in general and concerning 
the particular area of reality being studied at the time. A metaphysics, in short, 
“postulated” by our total knowledge of the created world. 

But it is not possible to study the act of the offering of truth fully with- 
out a clear idea of the terminus oblationis. The immediate ends of the offer- 
ing can be quite varied: humanity, our country, someone we love. Neverthe- 
less, its final end ought to be Divinity, the one and triune God. This is the 
real problem. How is a scientific truth “referred to” or “ordereu towards” 
Divinity? 

Only one answer seems possible: such reference can be made in so far 
as Divinity itself has been manifested to man sub specie veritatis. To put it 
another way: when God has revealed Himself to the believer through a depo- 
sttum fidei susceptible of being expressed and defined in a body of “dogmas.” 
Strictly speaking, the divine reality underlying the aggregate of the propo- 
sitions of faith is the terminus ad quem of the oblation of truth. The verbum 
mentis to which human knowledge is reduced requires, so that it can be re- 
ferred to the Divinity, that this, which St. Paul called the verbum crucis, must 
be done. 


And now we can envisage the total structure of the “metaphysical hiatus” 
between the knowledge of science and the basis of reality. This hiatus ought 
to be bridged by a two-fold metaphysical construction: that which reality it- 
self seems to demand, and that which fits into the requirements of theology, 
in as much as it is the rational exposition of dogma. Thus the act of oblation 
requires of the scientist the adequate intellectual management of a metaphysics 
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“postulated” by reality and of another “urged” (“solicitada”) from theology. 
The formal cause of the oblatio veritatis consists in the ever unsettled arti- 
culation of this two-sided metaphysics. 

This is a task—it is almost needless to say—that demands the intellectual 
powers of more than one man. At least three are needed: the scientist, the 
philosopher and the theologian. Only the fortunate concurrence of these three 
intellectual approaches in the same person can bestow on the offering of truth, 
an undertaking at once titanic and humble, its individual structure and con- 
tour. Nevertheless this will be very exceptional. What we call team work to- 


day ought also to be the rule for the ever more specifically defining activity 
of the Catholic intelligence. 


I have just mentioned the humility, the radical humility, of the oblatio 
veritatis. The offering ought to be humble in two senses. The first is obvious: 
it concerns the intention of the one who makes the offering, who attempts to 
reduce “his” particular truth to a mere preface to “the” absolute truth; in 
this, humility is synonymous with honor. The second is less obvious: it con- 
cerns the internal constitution of the oblative act; and is delineated as much 
in the unavoidable existence of this metaphysical hiatus between scientific 
truth and dogma as in the necessarily problematic character of the articula- 
tion between the metaphysics postulated by reality and the metaphysics sug- 
gested by theology. Clear-headed attention to this hiatus, as I said, is “caution’”;? 
and the humble acceptance of its existence together with the loyal acknowl- 
edgement of the overwhelming qualitative difference between its two most dif- 
ferent ends—the human mind and the reality of God—changes caution into 
“reverence.” This caution and this reverence—through intellectual zeal or in 
the enthusiasm of offering—have not always been properly preserved. I ask 
myself, for example, whether in the evolutionist theories of not a few contem- 
porary Catholic thinkers—theories otherwise so rich in suggestions—there is 
not too immediate a contact between the presumed scientific truth from which 
they start (the evolution of the universe), and the dogmatic truth towards 
which they tend (Catholic Christology). Do we not notice in these efforts the 
lack of a sufficiently elaborated “metaphysical hiatus”? But this has not been 
the only example of “confused enthusiasm,” if you will permit the expression, 
in the history of Christian thought. 


I WOULD LIKE TO EMPHASIZE the essential difference between what 
has customarily been called “‘concordism” and what I call the “oblation of 
scientific truth.” At best, “concordism’” between scientific truth and dogmatic 
truth is a formula for getting along together. It is an attempt to point out or 
to demonstrate the lack of contradiction between human science and faith; 
and in the majority of cases, the harmony possible between them. In short, 





1 I speak here of the caution necessary for the scientist and, in gen 
eral, for the intellectual in creatis. But the theologian also needs it to 
approach the knowledge of created reality intellectually. Unfortunately, 


there are not a few theologians who speak of this reality with very scanty 
scientific caution. 
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in accordance with its program, concordism asserts that scientific truth and 
Catholic belief can coexist without harm to each other, both in the body so- 
cial and in the soul of the intellectual who believes. Quite different from this 
static and defensive attitude of concordism, the “oblation of truth” is the at- 
testation of a dynamic spiritual disposition which gets right at the point. 
Looked at as the intricate intellectual possession of scientific truth, the obla- 
tion constitutes an itinerarium mentis in Deum; seen as the assent to dogmatic 
truth by the one who offers, its meaning is the assumption of human and con: 
tingent knowledge in the divine and absolute truth. The necessary “metaphy- 
sical hiatus” between the former and the latter prevents their mutual con- 
fusion and makes of the offering a difficult, complex, daring and always un- 
settled intellectual engagement. Only thus can ea quae facta sunt lead us to- 
wards God by the path of knowledge. 


But it should not be thought that the oblatio veritatis is exclusively an 
activity for the Catholic intellectual. Spread by Christianity, it is sometimes 
proclaimed by men clearly remote from the area delimited by the concept 
“Catholic intellectual.” For example, Ramon y Cajal wrote, “The nobility of 
the scholar... consists in being the minister of progress, the priest of truth 
and the confidant of the Creator... To him alone has it been given to pene- 
trate the marvelous work of Creation in order to return more pleasing and 
more acceptable homage to the Absolute: to study his extraordinary works in 
order to know, admire and reverence him, in them and by them.” The idea 
of an offering of scientific truth to God shines unmistakably in the soul of 
our great scholar. 


For the Catholic intellectual, specifically, his proper object is the trini- 
tarian conception of God, to whom he makes his oblation. Man now offers 
his truth to the truth of God one and triune. But to discover the internal 
consistency of this oblatio veritatis christiana it is best to turn to St. Paul, our 
great source of spiritual light. 


In that marvelous proclamation of the Christian spirit which is the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul announces and defines what 
ought to be the orbit of created reality for the Christian. It is worth repeat: 
ing his words: “If creation is full of expectancy, that is because it is waiting 
for the sons of God to be made known. Created nature has been condemned 
to frustration; not for some deliberate fault of its own, but for the sake of 
him who so condemned it, with a hope to look forward to; namely, that na- 
ture in its turn will be set free from the tyranny of corruption, to share in the 
glorious freedom of God’s sons. The whole of nature, as we know, groans in 
a common travail all the while” (Rom. VIII, 19-22). 


The teaching contained in this text of St. Paul can be explained in three 
propositions: 1. Up to now the whole creation finds itself in a state of servi- 
tude to corruption, due to man. 2. This state keeps it in “impatient hope” 
(apokaradokia, exspectatio), in universal lamentation (synstendzet, ingemiscit) 
and as though in labor pains (synodinei, parturit). 3. Creation’s “delay” and 
its “hope” (eph’elpidi, in spe) has as its final end the state of “glorious liberty’ 
which must be brought about through the work of men, the sons of God. 
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Omnis creatura ingemiscit et parturit usque adhuc. What are these words 
of St. Paul's? Only a metaphor? I believe very firmly that this gemitus creatu- 
rae should not be interpreted only in a metaphorical sense, but also in a me- 
taphysical sense. This metaphysical understanding of the thought of St. Paul 
is shown to be possible, I think, by two excellent ideas of Xavier Zubiri, my 
teacher. Above all, the conception of the reality of finite beings as a “‘pre-ten- 
sion,” after the model which the constitution of living being offers our intel- 
ligence. Comparing created being with infinite and creative being, and in 
line with the theological thought of the Greek Fathers, Zubiri writes: “In 
dealing with finite beings ..., the activity of the act has more of the character 
of actuality than of action; the virtual, more of the character of potency; and 
the primary unity of being, more of the character of tendency, of pre-ten- 
sion.”” And on another page: “Being is a species of primary and radical active 
operation by which things are something which its being realized, rather than 
realities.” 

Creatures, then, are nuclei of active operation in a state of pre-tension. 
In pre-tension to what? What does its entitive activity “pretend”? Ontological- 
ly, the plenitude of its own being. Anthropologically, an offering of “pressures” 
and “resources” for the existence of man who coexists with them. “On one 
hand, pressures and resources, on the other an offering,” says Zubiri, “these 
are ‘two dimensions of the same stucture. Because things are not given, but 
offered, what is offered to us in them is: either the forcefulness of actuality 
(pressure), or that which permits actuality (resources) .” 

But this “pre-tended” ontological plenitude and this actual or virtual con- 
stitutive “state of oblation” ought at the same time to be understood theolo- 
gically. St. Paul points out the way. The gemitus creaturae to which his text 
alludes and the exspectatio in which all creation exists are, in the final anal- 
ysis, nothing but a revealed witness to the ontological constitution of the real 
world. This suffers a radical, metaphysical deficiency, which affects the internal 
dynamics of its totality and of each one of its particular beings. “To be” in 
this world is to be moving actively, in one way or another, towards the final 
possible perfection which St. Paul called the “liberty of glory’ (eleutheria tes 
doxes); a perfection which man can achieve by himself, and which the non- 
human world must attain indirectly, through the “sons of God.” 

Let us leave for the moment that which is relative in man’s role in this 
universal exaltation, and consider only the definitive perfection of creatures. 
In what does such perfection consist? What can this “glorious liberty” be, of 
which St. Paul speaks? The answer is given by the Pauline idea of the Re- 
demption. Among others, one decisive text is the famous passage from the 
Epistle to the Ephesians: “So rich is God’s grace... to make known to us 
the hidden purpose of his will. It was his loving design, centered in Christ, 
to give history its fulfillment by resuming everything in him, all that is in 
heaven, all that is on earth, summed up in him” (Eph. I, 9-10). The thought 
of St. Paul is unmistakable. Through the work of the Incarnation, not only 
man but every creature has gained the good fortune of a complete’ ontological 
ordering, which the apostle calls anakephalaiosis, “enrolling” or “summary”— 
“anacefaleosis,” as our very Spanish Unamuno used to say—a state in which 
the person of Christ enrolls and sums all things up in himself. 
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Now then, this work of resumption, just as the Redemption itself, must 
be fulfilled in this world in a temporal and historical manner. Prepared by 
God from all eternity, completed and revealed physically by the Incarnation 
of the Word, it continues to fulfil itself in time until the consummation of the 
world. The history of the universe and of humanity, considered eschatologic- 
ally, is the process in time of the entire creation towards its resumption in 
Christ. 

And if the “enrollment” (“anacefaleosis”) is really taking place, in what 
way is it happening? What is the actual historical mechanism, if one can so 
put it, of the resumption of things in Christ? One must admit that the en- 
tire universe is itself moving naturally towards it: it is the Christian vision 
of evolution. But it is also possible to think—whether evolutionist theses are 
completely certain or not—that the resumption of non-human creatures fol- 
lows upon man’s. This was touched implicitly in asserting the Christian con- 
ception of the dynamic relations between the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
Lex divinitatis haec est, the Pseudo-Areopagite wrote, ut infima media redu- 
cantur ad summa. In other words: that the cosmic creature be raised towards 
God through man. Making theological use of the ontological thought of Zu- 
biri, it could be said that man can “offer” things to God because things are 
“offered” to him; or better, because reality “is” of its very self an offering, an 
oblation. 

And with this we arrive at the real kernel of the question: the way in 
which man cooperates in this resumption of things in Christ. The answer does 
not seem to be a recondite one. Man raises the creatures of the cosmos to- 
wards Divinity in so far as he humanizes them in the course of his four-fold 
biological, technical, artistic and intellectual action. Biologically, man “assimi- 
lates” the cosmos, converting into his own human nature something that be- 
fore was quite remote from that: chemical elements, mechanical movements, 
radiations, elemental particles. Technically, man “manipulates” the cosmic 
reality, ordering its spontaneous activity in the world of his specific and per- 
sonal existence. Artistically, man humanly and ideally “recreates” the reality 
of things about him and his own distinctive reality. Intellectually, finally, man 
“comprehends” the entity of the universe, in so far as he makes this intellec- 
tual comprehension of his own spiritual habitual state. Assimilation, manipu- 
lation, recreation and comprehension, therefore, are the four cardinal forms 
of the “humanisation” of the cosmos. As the person of the Word assumed hu- 
man nature in Christ, so in its own measure and in its own way the person 
of man assumes the nature of the cosmos in its concrete reality. The individual 
life of each man and the historical life of all humanity comes to be, among 
other things, a huge process of the “humanisation” of the universe. It will 
suffice that man, converted into a “son of God,” properly offer the one and 
triune Divinity the act and the result of his biological, technical, recreating 
and intellectual operation—one of the modes of human sanctity formally and 
historically consists in this—for his collaboration in the work of “enrollment” 
(“anacefaleosis”) to be real and effective. Infima per media reducuntur ad sum- 
ma, said the Pseudo-Areopagite. Any human act by a man in the state of grace 
is also, in some measure or other, a real step towards the full resumption of 
creatures in Christ. 
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To ULTIMATE MEANING of the oblatio veritatis shines clearly now 
without a cloud, and the significance of the Catholic intellectual in the econ- 
omy of creation is evident. Let us put it in the form of a positive statement: 
the Catholic intellectual is one who cooperates in the work of the Redemp- 
tion; a cooperator veritatis, in the profound sense which St. John intended to 
give this expression (III Jo., 8). Every one who knows how to make a truth 
evident becomes this, involuntarily and indirectly; and in a more direct and 
voluntary way, whoever also desires and knows how to offer it to the one 
and triune God. 


The meaning of this cooperation is two-fold. As one who struggles in 
the work of “humanising” reality intellectively and as one who offers the truth, 
his own or another’s, which is the result of this humanising work, the Cath- 
olic intellectual participates in an active way in the metaphysical and soterio- 
logical process of resumption. Because of this effort of his, at the same time 
noetic and oblative, things gain the state of “glorious liberty” which St. Paul 
first declared would be theirs. It could be said that this is the prospective ac- 
tivity or prospect for the future of the Catholic intellectual. 


But it also has its bearings on the present. As a member of a human com- 
munity, he lights up the souls of those needy for knowledge, shows to all the 
dignity and the humility which is involved in the labor of being a man, and 
shows the learned, whether they be docile or intractable to the call of Christ, 
the most profound and noble dimension of his true role in Universal History. 
Above all, to him can be converted and applied the great words which a Span: 
ish poet spoke to his fellow poets: 


Yes, you...; 

The ever questioning, marveled at and alone, 

You, who are men placed at the high point of manliness, 

To return to the others, covered with your blood, 

Ever in a flutter over the eternity which your mind points out; 
Your noble melancholy of banished gods. 


While the forces of the flesh make the hearts of men shake with anger or 
with terror even to the foundations of the planet, this two-fold work of re- 
sumption and of clarification is the least or the most that the Catholic in- 
tellectual can continue to offer to God, to men and even to opaque and mute 
things. 

Translated by JOSEPH L. CAULFIELD 





PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY OR 
THEOLOGY OF HISTORY? 


yp SLOW, patient and methodical 
elaboration, all through the 19th and 20th 
century, of a science of history, would 
seem to call for a final ruling out of any 
philosophy of history; after all, scientific 
history, as a positive discipline, establish- 
ed itself in opposition to the philosophy 
of history. The latter wishes to dominate 
the durée of history; the former claims 
that it alone understands it. It is true that 
history, which had been tempted for a 
long time—as was sociology—to mould it- 
self on the natural sciences, has had to 
throw out ballast; the very notion of ob- 
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jectivity that classical physics had estab- 
lished in our minds has become the ob- 
ject of a severe criticism as much from physicists as historians. Historians have 
an awareness of “the limits of historical objectivity.”! But this critical reflec- 
tion on the conditions of the profession of the historian does not mean that 


historians have any wish to re-open their doors to the philosophy of history— 
it would seem that this remains proscribed. 








In this lies the paradox of our mental universe: at a period when scien- 
tific history knows its greatest successes and when, like every scientific work, 
it accentuates its collective character,? the philosophy of history makes a bril- 
liant return, by way of the other side of the stage. The extraordinary fortunes 
of Hegelianism is an astounding proof of it. Officially Marxism is utilized by 
Marxist and non-Marxist economists as a method of analyzing reality; in fact 
it is as philosophy of history that it appeals to our generation, and it is under 
this aspect that it establishes a praxis and often a faith. Existentialism gives 
witness to the profound ties which, in spite of Kierkegaard’s protests, unite it 
to Hegelianism. This link is in its search for a philosophy of history, which 
is dificult for Existentialism, because, if it emphasizes the existential category 
of history, and the historical as contingent, it resists the idea of history as 
destiny. (But, confronted with Marxism, it feels the unavoidable necessity of 
this search, as Merleau-Ponty’s meditations make evident.)* All the great living 
philosophies which nourish our generation are philosophies of history. They 
are not the business of historians, but there are advance indications that his- 
torians will not remain indifferent to them, because they obviously are of help 
to him in re-thinking the postulates of his own discipline. 
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ei. WE EXPLAIN THIS REVIVAL of a speculation that our intellec- 
tuals have condemned, but of which they are no longer completely ashamed, 
and soon will justify?* In the first place, there is this general reason that our 
mind cannot rid itself of the scandal that the problem of becoming represents 
for every rational philosophy. It is no longer possible for us to dismiss time 
as a nothingness or an illusion; we know that our spiritual being is temporal, 
that all liberty is situated in history, and even that all existence signifies, first 
of all, history. But the latter, with its contingency and unpredictable character, 
makes us extremely uneasy. We do not succeed in assigning an intelligible 
meaning to it. We must justify time and history and it is to this very prob- 
lem that the philosophy of history responds. We have a bad conscience about 
accrediting a pure contingency. We already get some satisfaction by passing 
from time to history, in historicizing time, for history has more dignity than 
time: history is like a time which we know how to measure, and for us mea- 
surement represents an advance towards understanding. The philosophy of his- 
tory promises even more: does not Hegel promise to make evident the identity 
of the rational and the real in so far as they are historical? The problem of 
the philosophy of history is the problem that Greek thought avoided, that of 
the positive relations between becoming and eternity, the discovery of time 
itself as a value. Undoubtedly this problem has existed ever since Christianity 
overturned the pretension of western thought to dispense with history and to 
seek its approach to the eternal outside of history. But the philosophy of his- 
tory is itself an historical phenomenon, a phenomenon which characterizes the 
present moment of our civilization. We must ask ourselves, therefore, what 
are the present reasons for its prestige, although it will surely be impossible 
to perceive them all. It seems to us, however, that we must include among 
the most fundamental causes the acceleration of the very rhythm of the his- 
tory that we live; this acceleration is tied to the quickening of the rhythm of 
technical progress. The shrinking of space and distance carries with it a quick- 
ening of our lives, an acceleration of the time that we actually experience. 
The history in which we are engaged does not have the time to unravel the 
problems that it presents; to us it seems like a pile of conflicts and disasters; 
it has no common measure with a biological time which would bring organ- 
isms to their ripening and fruition. The slowness of this biological time as- 
tonishes and irritates us; already we are attempting—and technology once again 
gives us the means—to shorten it, and fit it into the rhythm of historical time 
(the growth of plants and animal development can be speeded up). The wise 
chronicler of past ages followed the development of events at his leisure; to- 
day's journalist scarcely succeeds in catching up with actuality. At each junc- 
ture man is out-run by the events themselves. A policy like that of Richelieu, 
or even Bismarck, attempting to prepare a future, becomes impossible; we must 
make a day-to-day strategy, for the actual event baffles our calculations. This 
catastrophic acceleration thus makes history the very area of the tragic. This 
is a remarkable fact, since for long centuries tragedy was situated in the soul 
of man, by which we meant an unchanging human nature; man had discover- 
ed his own tragedy in a destiny which was not historic, but inscribed before 
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time in the conflict of his faculties and the passions of his soul. For us, how- 
ever, the unhappy conscience is the one that is engaged in history; we suffer 
from a real inability to conceive of an establishment, a beginning. To a great 
extent the success of Marxism comes from this incapacity which characterizes 
our age, and we have no difficulty in following Existentialism when it places 
in question the very idea of a human nature. The notion of engagement it- 
self, which is the mark of all our ethical systems, supposes that our destiny 
is accomplished only in history. If it is true that history is the place where 
the whole of existence is at stake, it will be granted that it is essential to under- 


stand history in its entirety, in its secret dynamism,—or in other words, to build 
a philosophy of history. 


This primacy of history, in so far as it is the place of all tragedy, implies 
the fearful primacy of the event. This places all velleity of action in jeopardy. 
M. Dufrenne writes: “History extends a menacing visage to us in which we 
fear to read our condemnation; it would seem that the immeasurable forces 
of the event leave us the choice only between a blind consent and a Platonic 
revolt.”5 If such a choice is unavoidable, ethics are no longér possible, a no- 
tion to which it is not easy to resign ourselves, Is it possible to insert an in- 
telligent and efficacious praxis between blind consent and Platonic revolt? This 
can be accomplished only if we succeed in erecting a philosophy of history, so 
perfectly satisfactory that revolt becomes nonsense and consent can become a 
voluntary and active adhesion. The Marxist has understood this necessity: he 
who wishes to mobilize men for action cannot avoid first proposing a philosophy 
of history. Only such a philosophy can assure the pre-eminence of the future 
over the past, and prevent men from destroying themselves in the wretched 
contemplation of a past which overwhelms them: “The primary category 
of the historical consciousness,” Hegel said, “is not the memory but the de- 
claration, the hope, the promise.” Every generation in crisis, which can no 
longer rely on a firm heritage, which no longer finds coherent and stable 
values in its heritage, feels the imperious need of receiving a promise, in or- 
der to transform the tragedy of history into an historical hope. The necessity 


of a philosophy of history is inscribed in the very structure of the crisis of 
conscience of the West. 


This necessity is lived collectively; a metaphysics can, strictly speaking, 
give a sufficient meaning to my personal destiny. The problem of my suffer- 
ing, of my death, can be considered independently of the history of the world; 
it is even necessary that I detach myself from it in order to be brought back 
to the meditation of my suffering and death. But beyond these two problems 
there is also that of the failure or the success of my action, and I cannot isolate 
this problem from the collective destiny: my action is not for myself, but for 
the community. With the community as a whole, I am obliged to think of 
history, in which my action—that is, my success or failure—takes on a meaning, 
either now or in the future. Hegel says again, “The only communities that 
are truly historic are those which elaborate a science of their becoming.” The 
impossibility that we experience so strongly of disassociating ethics from po- 
litics impels us to undertake this science. 
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; PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY is the spiritual adventure of our gen- 
eration. Where will this adventure lead us? In order to respond to this new 
question we must examine the implications of every philosophy of history, 
first in order to define the essence of the philosophy of history and then to 
draw out one type which would be valid for different varieties. 


We will define the philosophy of history as an effort to recover the diver- 
sity of human existences (collective as well as individual) within a principle 
of unity. But let us be careful to remember that when we speak of existences, 
it is a matter of non-objective realities—-or we might say paradoxically, un- 
realized realities—among which it could not be a matter of establishing only 
casual relationships. For an existence can be apprehended in its unity only 
by means of its direction, by its design, by the hypothesis that it casts upon 
the future. The law of unity for which we are looking will imply then a de- 
termination of either the collective or individual designs, and then a thorough 
consideration of the future as well as of the past and present. We would be 
tempted to say that the philosopher of history may be distinguished from the 
historian in the sense that he faces out in the direction of the future. 


We should note, however, that in this he is only accentuating a tendency 
which is already inevitable for the historian himself. In the case of the his- 
torian, understanding already means to grasp a relation between an act and 
its end, even before its end is realized (and it will perhaps never be realized) , 
between an act and an end in so far as it is only the latter which the act 
was aiming at. In this sense the historian himself is only able to make an abs- 
traction of a future which he does not know; the intrinsic comprehension of 
the relationship of the work to its end does not imply the whole future, but 
at least a future. The historian is obliged to utilize “the criterion suggested 
by historical ethics: success.’"® But to speak of success or failure, to estimate 
an historical work as a success or a failure—not in an absolute sense, surely, 
but in relation to its intention—is to appeal from the past to the future. A 
completely positivistic historian is not as far removed as he thinks from a 
partial philosophy of history. The originality—or what some will call the im- 
pudence—of the philosopher of history is to invoke the whole future, every 
possible future, in some sense a final future beyond which there can be no 
possible recourse. 


Every philosophy of history consists in a sort of completion or accomplish- 
ment of history before its term; it pronounces on the meaning of history 
before it is achieved. Therefore, it largely eliminates the contingency and un- 
predictability of historical time. To write a “Discourse on Universal History,” 
a man must place himself outside of time; he must grasp history in the in- 
tegrality of its unfolding, a thing which can only be done from the standpoint 
of eternity. This attitude implies a double postulate: first of all, an extremely 
tight liaison between the notions of truth and of history; no truth can be for- 
mulated before the understanding of the accomplishment of history. Truth 
appears to our intelligence only if we are capable of grasping the whole of 
history, and for that it is necessary that we place ourselves at its term. We 
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recognize the celebrated formula of Hegel: “Philosophical reflection is Miner- 
va’s bird which rises as day falls.” Marxism has taken very seriously this affir- 
mation that Hegel has repeated in countless ways: “Universal history is the 
representation of the mind in its effort to acquire the knowledge of that which 
is.” For Marxism man’s being and his truth consist uniquely in his historic 
action, that is, the action inserted with precision into the context foreseen 
by the philosophy of history, an action enlightened by the end of history. The 
authentic man is the one who does not advance against history, but who per- 
forms those acts which the accomplishment of history requires of him; the 
reactionary is, necessarily, a man without authenticity. 


The liaison of truth and history is repeated by an equally tight relation- 
ship between the real and value: if the accomplishment of history is the re- 
velation of truth, this is because each moment of history is exactly all that 
it can be and all that it ought to be. There is in the historical fact a recon- 
ciliation of the ideal and the real. When an historical fact is placed in the 
light which comes to it from the purpose of history, this fact becomes at once 
reality and ideal.* According to Marxism, the arrival of the bourgeoisie at 
political power, at a particular moment of history was a happy necessity, just 
as is its overthrow at present. The passing of human knowledge through its 
theological stage, Augustus Comte says in similar fashion, was a fruitful and 
irreplaceable necessity. In this manner history finds itself justified. Its causal- 
ity rejoins its finality. It is true that this justification can rarely be complete: 
the existence of facts without value, pathological events, or regressive phe- 
nomena could not be denied. Marxism gets out of this problem by telling 
us that these phenomena are destined to be progressively eliminated. One 
problem always remains, the listing of these pathological facts, and we know 
what difficulties Durkheim met in distinguishing between the normal and pa- 
thological. If the philosophy of history is indeed, as we indicate it, a sort of 
secularized theodicy, a justification of historic time at least in its essential lines, 
we realize that it places human liberty in danger; or rather it reduces liberty 
to the act of understanding by which we discover the historical place that 
has been assigned us in evolution. At the very moment in which history aban- 
dons its contingency, human action loses its creative significaton. That is why 
our epoch, although invincibly attracted by the philosophy of history, also 
feels an equal repugnance to it. The influence of Bergson—whose work some- 
times has the attraction of a philosophy of history (and especially pre-his- 
tory), but whose notions of creative evolution and unpredictable durée avoid 
both the laws of causality and finality—has put us on guard against any pre- 
mature accomplishment of time. For Bergson time has not been accomplished 
and we may even ask ourselves whether in his philosophy the notion of an 
accomplishment of time keeps its meaning. But our time is also marked by 
Existentialism, which in underlining the contingency of history, refuses the 
Hegelian concept of destiny, and therefore refuses to abandon itself to the 
limits of history. It emphasizes the historical character of man, but wants the 
definition of this historic being to remain open: we cannot say who this man 
is before his death, nor what humanity is before it has disappeared. Thus it 
is that it is not without scruples and many reserves that the present genera- 
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tion feels the appeal of the philosophies of history. The accomplishment of 


history is a burdensome and risky operation. The liberty of man may be its 
price. 


It is surely to lessen the scandal of this transaction that numerous philo- 
sophies of history, instead of accomplishing history, have maintained that 
human history is in fact already accomplished, that we have already entered 
upon the final period. As Cournot prophesized, in a certain sense there will 
no longer be any history; no decisive event will occur any more to modify 
the course of time. This is what led Hegel to see in the Prussian State the 
final manifestation of the objective mind, and Comte to maintain that from 
now on humanity had entered the positive age, which is the last state of hu- 
manity. The sacrifices of our liberty will weigh less heavily on us when we 
know that in reality there is no longer any future, that we have nothing to 
do but pursue the path opened to us by history, or to perfect and rationalize 
acquisitions which were already final. 


Nevertheless, perhaps it is not absolutely necessary to sacrifice the whole 
future in this way; perhaps we are not forced to abandon ourselves to the 
end of time, perhaps there is a way of letting humanity have a real future, 
a future which would not simply be, according to the fine phrase of Proudhon 
(employed in criticizing Marxism, and in fact wrongly criticizing it), “the 
eternal siesta” of human kind.® The whole problem (and Marxism has well 
understood it) is to know if, without sacrificing the final meaning of history, 
it is not possible to let a future remain, whose last word is not in doubt, but 
which still keeps some struggles in reserve for us, some surprises, possibilities 
of engagement and risk. In order to reunite these two apparently contradictory 
conditions, it was necessary to discover within history (and not only at its 
conclusion) a human force, a human group which would be a force and an 
historic group, the bearers of human destiny; it was necessary to divert atten- 
tion from the accomplishment of history alone in order to emphasize the role 
of those who have received from past history itself the right to accomplish it. 
In other terms, it was necessary to discover a historical man capable of en- 
gaging himself in an action with all the alternatives that such an undertaking 
implies, but who by reason of his essence, or even better, of his situation, 
would orient human history in the only direction which is open to it, in the 
only path in which all the contradictions of human existence could be re- 
solved. From that time on we are no longer in the presence of a law of his- 
tory, but of a man of history, without whose action the law would not have 
any efficacy. 

This is precisely the direction taken by the philosophy of history in Marx- 
ism. This seems to us to be precisely the ethical superiority of Marxism over 
Hegelianism; the intelligence and skill of Karl Marx consisted in having dis- 
covered a social class, the proletariat, whose condition of alienation is such 
that it ought to become, by the strength of its union and its organization, 
the revolution in act, and must follow the only possible direction of history. 
The logic of history is not discovered by starting from a principle, but in 
starting from the concrete situation of the proletariat. The presence of the 
latter is the true motor of history. In the same way that the Christian theo- 
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logian discovers the meaning of history in the historical presence of the people 
of Israel, of Christ and the Church, Karl Marx discovers it “in the power of 
that class of men who, because they are in present society, dispossessed of 
their country, their work, and their own life, are capable of recognizing one 
another beyond all particularities and of establishing humanity.”!° 


Ce REMARKS BRING US to a new characteristic of the philosophy 
of history: from the moment that it wishes to help us understand the final 
meaning of history, even while respecting the reality of the future and dis- 
covering at the bosom of history itself the concrete dynamism of its evolution, 
it necessarily enters on a messianism of a prophetic character: the man of his- 
tory or the class of history are its prophets and messiahs. To follow them 
is to be assured of not going against history. From this comes the kind of 
cult with which they are soon honored. The constitution of Marxism as a 
secular religion, therefore, has nothing astonishing about it, and it is not 
necessary to see in Leninism-Stalinism an essential deviation from Marxism. 
In the same way that every religion implies or calls upon a philosophy of 
history, every philosophy of history refinds or develops religious themes. By 
this means it saves the possibility of action: the messianic consciousness im- 
plies a task to be accomplished, a mission to realize. It is no longer simply 
a matter of understanding history as a given objective, it is a matter of making 
history. We know how furious Marx was with the speculative character of 
Hegelian philosophy which for him symbolized all philosophy: in 1845 he 
wrote “Up till now all that philosophies have done is to understand the 
world in various ways. But now it is a question of transforming the world.” 
We should not vulgarize such a declaration which could also be found, in 
fact, in other writers besides Marx: here is expressed all the prophetic and 
revolutionary messianism of the Marxist philosophy of history. As Berdyaev 
remarked, “We may say that messianism constructs history.” 


It is to the degree that we regulate our action in accordance with the 
messianic fight led by the man or the class of history that we make history. 
Such a conception, by its very being, calls for a politics. The work of politics 
is to keep an eye out for the maintenance of the line of history. The class of 
history ought to define its political action and rethink it in each instant with- 
in the changing conjunctures which are offered it. The very principles of the 
Marxist philosophy of history require the constitution of a party with a dicta- 
torial structure. Of course this political action ought not to be understood 
in the Platonic and classical sense of a determination of ends, for there are 
no longer any ends to choose: “Communist politics does not choose ends,” 
writes Merleau-Ponty, “it orients itself on forces that are already at work.” 
The philosophy of history, therefore, does not suppress action, but merely the 
choice of final ends; it suppresses the problem of ends in order to leave only 
a problem of means. We must be clear about the meaning of such a term 
as means and not give it a purely technical sense. The end that humanity 
foresees at the conclusion of its history has not fallen out of the skies; it is 
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no stranger to historical becoming itself; it has been progressively carved out 
and set in relief by the work of men. The means that they use to attain this 
end either enrich or deteriorate its content. Man is not placed in the presence 
of an objective history before which he has nothing to do but submit, having 
been reduced to the role of a simple technician; by his understanding of the 
meaning of history, of the only possible meaning of history (and this only 
possible meaning of history was not visible at the end of the Middle Ages, 
but became so at the period of industrial concentration and capitalist accu- 
mulation), he makes history. 


But here a new difficulty appears which comes from the co-existence of 
a line of history and of action, whose synthesis is supposed to be harmoniously 
established, and whose collaboration is considered as necessary. An action, 
however, is often a complex ensemble which includes both risks to be run 
and chances to be taken. Action, politics, the work of the party, therefore, 
are going to re-introduce incertitudes, dangers, and an area of contingency 
that the philosophy of history, which established them, appeared to have ex- 
cluded. What will happen if the chosen policy or the party should deceive 
itself in the discernment here and now of the possibilities of action, and if, 
by chance, action should produce something else than the object which it in- 
tends? Here is the secret agony of Marxism today, and this agony shows us 


as much from the viewpoint of the accused as that of the accusers, Moscow 
on trial. 


The risk that appears here is that action, instead of being conceived as 
a docility in regard to the line of history, instead of respecting its often slow 
and shifting rhythm, aspires to be a direct testimony to the very end of his- 
tory. Because it is engagement and action, politics—or in its absence, ethics— 
risks making testimony prevail over history. Testimony is “immediate and mad 
affirmation of values,”!* it is prophetic action outside of and against the col- 
lectivity, it is the immediate liaison between the present instant and the final 
end. When this deviation of personal testimony appears, the line of history 
is scorned, and the stages of the philosophy of history are disregarded. There 
is the profound temptation of Roubakof that both Koestler (in The Yogi and 
the Commissar) and Merleau-Ponty describe for us, each in his own manner. 
As much by its incertitudes as by its nature as testimony, the act threatens 
to compromise history at each moment. 


Thus the philosophy of history, since it is concerned with not substituting 
a rational determinism for living history, for the complex net-work of inter- 
human relations, the dialectic of persons and values; since it wishes to respect 
the mystery of the future to a certain degree, is obliged to allow a large 
place to politics, action, and even to testimony. These latter threaten to com- 
promise it, and to destroy it as a system, and to make us lose the benefits of 
the certitudes that it promised us. The ethical value of Marxism appears to 
us precisely in this hesitation between Hegelianism from which it sprang and 
the idea of a politics in the measure of living and suffering men. Inversely, 
however, we must recognize that an action cannot be organized in politics 
if it does not find the help and the light of a philosophy of history, free to 
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make it undergo shocks, and at need, in times of crises, to force it to light. 
We are then—it would be vain to deny it—in extreme difficulty. If Marxism 
agreed to recognize it, it would avoid changing itself into a scholasticism. 

There is one last characteristic of a philosophy of history on which we 
must pause: its recourse to myth. Whether it is reserved for the end of times 
and describes the final stage of humanity and in this way places a limit on 
creation, or whether it chooses in time a man of history, invested with the 
historical destiny of humanity and charged to accomplish it, it erects a my- 
thology; it is obliged to create myths and does not possess any rational means 
of justifying them. That the final state of society is the classless society, re- 
solving all its problems, its reconciliation with nature and itself in and by 
the means of abundance; that the proletariat, the successor of many other so- 
cial classes, is the final class invested with an historical mandate; that the end 
of human existence is the abolition of all crises and all decisive events on 
behalf of an absolute administration and technology (Cournot) —these assured- 
ly are myths, completely analogous by their structure and their social func- 
tion to those of traditional religions. This statement is not intended to dis- 
credit the philosophies of history; it would be a rationalist prejudice to re- 
pudiate all myth, since it represents the normal means of access to value 
which humanity is offered,’5 and since rationalism itself implies a constant 
recourse to myth. But the awareness of the relationship of myths to the phi- 
losophies of history has its importance, since it judges as false the constantly 
revived pretension of the philosophies of history to present themselves as 
sciences. They should recognize their real nature; they are, at the level of a 
culture like ours which is essentially historical, the mythologies of our time. 
And every mythology, by its claim to tell the secret of history, to dominate 
time, no matter how fruitful or helpful it may also be, is a manner of mys- 
tification. 


S esmibnee OF THE TRUE NATURE of a philosophy of history, of 
its difficulties and its implicit postulates, can a Christian make such a design 
his own, can he pretend to avoid its stumbling-blocks? Or should the philo- 
sophy of history be forbidden ground for him, the form of philosophy which 
he should especially avoid? Before answering these questions, he must first 
fully recognize the immanent requirements of the theology of history. 


Since we are speaking of theology of history, note first of all that it is a 
matter of a knowledge that is doubtless elaborated and systematized by reflec- 
tion, but which has its unique source in scriptural Revelation, and that this 
1s all that man can rely on, for time and history and man himself are real- 
ities which are situated in the interior of creation. This fact implies that 
man cannot separate himself from time and history for the purpose of judg- 
ing them and dominating them, nor in order to decide which is the man or 
the people of history who are called upon to lead it towards its accomplish- 
ment. It is always by the means of myths drawn back to the origin of time, 
before all ages, that man attempts to establish himself as judge and legislator 
of history. For a Christian who knows himself and wants to be a creature, who 
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recognizes that although he is the summit of divine creation he is none the 
less an integral part of that creation and that his power of domination is 
uniquely exercised within the temporal and historical limits of this creation, 
such myths obviously represent a mystification, for they are in fact disguised 
means of depriving God of the mystery of his creation and of making one- 
self co-author of the creative act. We therefore would maintain first of all 
that, without mystification or auto-deification, man cannot have any natural 
knowledge of time and history, when they are considered not in one or an- 
other of their periods or in the succession of their ages, but in their totality. 
Man can analyze time and history, as every object of creation, and as he ana- 
lyzes himself; he cannot, beyond that which God reveals to him, understand 
the integral meaning of history, that is, to seize with a single synoptic view, 
the time of the world from its origin to its accomplishment. Modern science 
in refusing to allow itself to be consumed in the problem of origins and final 
ends bears witness of a humility whose authenticity should be beyond doubt 
for a Christian. On the level of rational knowledge history appears to him 
as a sort of parenthesis between two unknowns, with this aggravating circum- 
stance that he himself is placed in the dead-end of this parenthesis. He can 
recognize the existence of a mystery of history, but he cannot specify it. It 
was a decisive moment for Christian thought when St. Augustine recognized, 
in a clear and explicit manner, after multiple hesitations in which the very 


norms of Christian dogmatics were at stake, the co-extensive character of the 
notions of time and history. 


Doubtless Revelation modifies the situation of man in regard to the mys- 
tery of time and of history. It is given to man to grasp in sacred history the 
significance of all human history; nevertheless, his position in regard to the 
order of creation is not modified by this fact. God does not redeem him either 
from time or from creation, he does not make him see his design retrospec- 
tively at the moment of the creative act and neither does he permit him to 
anticipate the accomplishment of time. The Christian, accordingly, will not 
seek to surrender himself either to the initial extremity of history (as was 
done, for example, by the naive evolutionism of the 19th century), or to its 
final end (as Hegelianism does, and with greater caution, Marxism). Is the 
Christian not then delivered over to the necessity of fabricating myths? But 
God demands of him to seek in the very midst of history itself the central 
event which gives meaning to all history. Even in the supernatural knowledge 
that we have of Revelation, it is not a matter of stripping ourselves, in a 
kind of ecstasy and momentary access to eternity, of our condition as a crea- 
ture. There is in history itself, visibly springing from an existence that has 
been lived in time, the Incarnation, thanks to which the design of God be- 
comes available to the eyes of a creature. In fact, it is only by beginning at 
this center that a doctrine of creation and an eschatology become possible and 
stop being mythic, although even the Book of Genesis and the Apocalypse 
include all the mythic elements that an astute historian might want to find 
in them. It is because God has made all things by Christ and for Christ, and 
because we meet Christ as man in history, that both first events and final 
events take on a meaning which we may assign to them. 
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In order to grasp the significance of history, it is necessary to underline 
very strongly this absolute primacy of the historic event which was the coming 
of Jesus Christ.1® He is truly the center of history. It is he towards whom all 
human generations obscurely turn themselves, and it is with him that the 
new history of humanity begins. The distinctive mark of Christianity is that 
it is not obliged to seek the meaning of history in a principle or in a non- 
temporal idea, in a system conceived from outside history, but precisely in 
fact borrowed from history itself, with the result that there is truly a common 
measure between the events which ought to receive a signification and the 
event which gives them this meaning; between human events and the fact 
of the coming of Jesus Christ there is a common measure, because Christ, like 
myself, is a man in history. Authentic Christianity is precisely recognizable 
by this criterion: it is never willing to sacrifice the historic humanity of the 
Saviour. 


Marxism has perfectly understood that its own validity was tied to the 
discovery of a common measure between the events of history and the reality 
which ought to reveal its meaning to us. That is why it sought, more or less 
consciously setting itself apart from Christianity, an historic event which would 
have the power of signification on history. It has found it in a kind of situ- 
ation-limit which history presented to it: the proletariat worker at the ex- 
treme limit of the process of alienation. But what was the reason that Marx- 
ism chose precisely this particular historical situation? It is evident that its 
choice was strictly dependent on the ideal limit it had previously assigned to 
history, that is, a classless society. Only a class that has becn totally stripped 
by the process of alienation is capable of realizing a classless humanity. We 
see immediately all the arbitrariness of this choice, which was actually im- 
posed by Marxist eschatology. Christianity is not at all in the same 
position: the Kingdom of God is not presented as the limit of history inde- 
pendently of Christ. It is Christ himself who gives a content to this Kingdom, 
for he himself is the good news of the Kingdom, and it is again Christ who 
alone gives the certitude of the coming of the Kingdom. We cannot under- 
stand Christ by beginning with the Kingdom, but the inverse is true. Juda- 
ism is the negation of Christianity precisely in its pretension to decide on 
the authenticity of the Messiah by virtue of the notion of the Kingdom 
alone. Christ is himself the content of the eschatology which he inaugurates; 
from this we see the importance of the liaison between the notions of the 
Kingdom and the return of Christ. 


Judaism and Marxism meet on one point. Both are constrained to be 
and to remain messianisms; they announce for the future realities which are 
without common measure with the present, realities whose pledges they do 
not hold. In particular Marxism announces for the future the abolition of 
class warfare, while for the present there can only be class warfare, and a 
strengthening of class warfare. Proudhon felt with surprising clarity all the 
contradictions in this philosophy of history which preached warfare and yet 
made the suppression of warfare the final end of history. 


Christianity is not a messianism; it even signifies the end of messianism: 
it is linked, in fact, to the renewal of alliances which sustained all of his- 
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tory through the Old Testament. But now the alliance between God and 
man is perfect. That is why Christian revelation is a judgment on all mes- 
sianisms to which humanity is tempted to link its destiny. Father Féret writes, 
“In so far as humanity shall refuse to confess that with Christ it has entered 
in the time of its perfect alliance with God, that there is no longer any golden 
age for which to wait beyond this exploitation of the inexhaustible capital 
of salvation and fulfilment that Christ brought with him, it will exhaust it- 
self in vain messianisms that are the more pernicious the stronger the hopes 
they raise.” The study of the Christian vision of the Apocalypse leads Fa- 
ther Féret to the conclusion that there is indeed homogeneity between the cen- 
tral event of the Incarnation and the final event of the Kingdom. The time 
in which we live unfolds in this homogeneity: “It is the same unique victory 
which, begun at the Resurrection of Christ, is prolonged from age to age by 
the victories of his witness.”!* The eschatological dimension of Christian exis- 
tence is not a messianic dimension; messianic history tends toward a last age 
of humanity; eschatological history is this last age which proceeds towards 
its accomplishment. What the Christian expects from the end of time is that 
which already exists. That is why it is wrong to accentuate without measure 
the “catastrophic” ending which the accession of the Kingdom marks, not 
that the qualitative distinction of time and eternity should be diminished (in 
accordance with the view of Oscar Cullman), but because we live, if we re- 
main in the faith, in a time in which a presence of eternity has already been 
made manifest. The times are already accomplished. The delay of the Pa- 
rousia is nothing but a delay of grace. Obviously this delay of grace which 
God grants us in his patience, in order that we may repent and evangelize 
the world, supposes activities and institutions (the Church in particular) 
which are not final realities, but keep a provisory character, a character of 
expectation. On the last day they will disappear. That there is homogeneity 
between the past event that the Church preaches and the final event that it 
announces does not mean that the Church itself in any way is already the 
hidden Kingdom or that the time of the Church is already eternity. 


The final event (the coming of the Kingdom) is given to us then through 
an event of the past: the incarnation, death and resurrection of the Saviour. 
The arrival of the Kingdom does not depend on human events which occur 
between the Resurrection and the Parousia; it is in no way conditioned by 
them. At the moment that certitude is created that “The Lord has truly 
arisen”” (Luke 24: 34), the certitude of the coming of the Kingdom is given 
at the same time; this is why the work of Christ is really the Gospel of the 
Kingdom. This fact has important consequences: in practice it means that 
the Christian will not experience, like the Marxist, a conflict between his tes- 
timony and history. It is not necessary that his action be inserted with exac- 
titude into the dialectic of the moments of history, that it be rigorously adapted 
to the historical situation and the politics of the moment, and that it be weigh- 
ed down with the concern of not burning the stages of historical evolutions. His 
action can be at each instant a free and bold testimony, detached from all 
philosophy of history, and rendered to the total truth which is Jesus Christ 
and which will be manifested in the Kingdom. In this way his action is not 
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subordinated to a strategy which in reality always consists in concealing the 
end in order to give the means a decisive importance. That is why the Church 
has not attempted to elaborate an ingeniously calculated strategy. It may cer- 
tainly do this in so far as it is a social institution, it can even, in certain Cir- 
cumstances, have a real interest in doing just that, in having its own politics. 
But in no case does this strategy constitute an absolute. Nor in any case does 
it remove from the Christian the inalienable right of accomplishing an act 
which is that of pure testimony rendered to the truth, without any care for 
the stages of history. The end of history is visible for the believer who is 
at the center of history. Nothing ought to be interposed between that end 
and the action of the Christian. 


We might express the same idea by saying that in the Christian economy 
history is no longer the place of messianism, but remains that of prophecy: 
the Church announces and prophesies the glorious manifestation of the vic- 
tory that is already obtained. She is herself prophecy, that is, a “parable” of 
the kingdom to come.’® History lived by the faithful Church is prophetic to 
the degree that it is an action “in which the events and the institutions of 
one epoch, of one ‘aeon,’ are foreshadowings of those of the following ‘aeon,”*° 
to the degree that all the acts, those of cult, of liturgy, and also those of so- 
cial action and the care of souls, are accomplished for the sake of the Lord’s 
day, the Kingdom to come. 


The prophetic vision of the world gives a particular flavor to history. It 
will not be the product of our past, it is not engendered by it; it is not limited 
by the equivocal aspect which weighs on every past. Contrary to the under- 
standing of popular wisdom with its fears and reticence, the future is not 
that which we will erect, it will not be something which we would be able 
to fabricate with the debris borrowed from our past. The future has lost its 
character of something to be made or constructed; it is that which comes to us 
in its staggering newness, a newness which is precisely of the same order as 
that of Easter. It is this very newness which advances towards us from the 
depths of the future, which calls us to action, which suggests new solutions 
to us, and thoughts which the past has not experienced or devaluated. In 
reality it is this future which alone is the guarantee of our liberty, for each 
of our acts, instead of being branded by our past, is first of all given mean- 
ing by the future. We will act then not only under the influence of our in- 
stincts or our traditions, but at the call of the future. Our freedom is not 
only a “design,” that is, a sort of hypothesis cast on the future, but at once 
a response to the future and a welcome of the future. To respond and to give 
welcome, it is in this that a truly concrete liberty consists. The pretended con- 
struction of the future in reality leaves us prisoners of our dreams and our 
hatreds; it forces us to tighten in our purely defensive attitudes, since a fu- 
ture appears to us especially menacing to our dreams which were formed in 
a past that is definitely abolished and which express our agony of living a 
creat deal more than they do our hopes. To welcome the suggestions and the 
appeals of the Kingdom which is coming is not the same as having a road 
all marked out in front of you, whose stages are known in advance. In effect 
this Kingdom is a mysterious presence. We are not able to know in advance 
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the acts which it will suggest to us. The Church has no power to decide, once 
and for all, the way that we must follow, and Christianity cannot be tied to 
an orthodoxy in the realm of action. That is why it is so difficult to formu- 
late a Christian ethics. The great risk of such an undertaking consists in a 
sort of reduction of the mystery of the Kingdom. From the moment when 
this is no longer anything but social justice, order, even a classless society, 
it becomes too easy to formulate the rules of morality. For the true disciple, 
morality cannot take a scientific character; it remains a provisory morality, 
a merciful aid in responding to the appeal of the Kingdom, but not a uni- 
versal norm of action. The absolute contingency of the future must be pre- 
served. This contingency does not express a fundamental absurdity of our 
history, but the very mystery of that assisting grace which informs us. 


t y= FUTURE PRESERVED, and with it a concrete liberty which does 
not signify demiurgic power; a capacity to forge out a utopian destiny, but 
also a capacity to respond and give welcome—these are the most precious 
values which the Christian theology of history discovers. Does it follow from 
this that we may consider as outmoded or insignificant all the philosophies 
of history, and that a theology of history from now on dispenses us from 
all reference in our thought and action to a philosophy of history? Or in 
other words, should the secular effort to understand secular history leave the 
Christian indifferent? We do not believe so. Certainly, the Christian knows 
that the history of the world is not its own judge, but that it finds its judg- 
ment—that is, its measure and limit—in the judgment of salvation, and that 
no history or human existence can be understood without reference to. the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection, to the creation and the Kingdom. How- 
ever, this does not prevent everything from happening as if there existed, 
running parallel to that history which is marked out by the decisive events 
of the plan of redemption, and in which we participate by faith, an apparent- 
ly autonomous history, which is doubtless already judged in its totality, but 
whose details must be understood by us if we wish to insert in it our action 
and our testimony. Of this natural history we say that it is apparently auto- 
nomous, for it keeps its own logic, its own ethics; the history of salvation it- 
self teaches us that the moment of its destruction has not yet come. In this 
way the Christian participates in fact in two histories just as he participates 
in two cities, and it is not permissible for him to pretend that he belongs 
only to the economy of salvation. Of necessity he will share in the agony 
and uncertainty of the world, its successes and failures. The history of salva- 
tion bears witness for him that there is a future, and that this future is not 
a given objective reality, but the place of all engagements and all risks. The 
Kingdom which is coming requires of us that we give proofs of our initiative 
and boldness; if we are to take this coming seriously, new institutions and even 
new forms of life must be found. No action of this kind can be undertaken 
without an analysis of the natural history that we live and of the perspectives 
that it offers us. To the degree that we become more aware of the complexity 
of every action (and the complexity of the given data characterizes our civil- 
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ization), and that we experience in a most concrete way the solidarity of hu- 
manity, with an international perspective, we are impelled—it is an ethical 
requirement—to locate our personal action in a more general design, and there- 
fore to rest our action on a philosophy of history. The free act more and more 
appears to us as situated in history. Solitary revolt takes on a prophetic value 
only if it is concerned with discerning the ways of history. To place oneself 
in Opposition to the main stream of history, in the manner of a Bernanos, is 
only to suggest another possible direction for history. Our conclusion then can- 
not be a pure and simple refusal of every philosophy of history. ‘The great 
design of God precisely implies that there be left to men—and also to the 
forces of darkness—a time in which they will have to take on their respon- 
sibilities. 

Nor can our conclusion be the indication of a choice among the reigning 
philosophies of history, for none of those that we have examined appears to 
us to have saved a place for the mystery of God in history. This mystery of 
history—to repeat the fine phrase of J. de Senarckens*—implies first of all 
that we refuse to cover up the infinite richness of historic facts with the veil 
of a system, and: that above all we refuse to adorn this system with the title 
of a science. The philosophy of history plays in regard to history the same 
role that the great hypotheses have in regard to science. It is a terrible mys- 
tification to present a philosopiiy of history as science. Its pragmatic function 
must be preserved and we must know how to use it without straining it. It 
is true that the work of the historian gets much of its largeness of approach 
from the philosophy of history that inspires it, but we must remember that 
it is precisely genius which always represents a mode of partiality. If we wish 
to permit the believer to place the events of natural and secular history in 
relationship to the history of salvation, if we wish to emphasize this state of 
tension beween the events of our existence and the Karo: of the history of 
salvation, we must begin by not enclosing thought in the interior of a system 
in which the meaning of each event is rigorously univocal. What seems literally 
frightening to us about a Marxist scholasticism is that events have only one 
possible meaning and that it is impossible to have them escape the alternative 
of progress or reaction. The mystery of history is preserved only when each 
event remains equivocal, capable of signification in various directions. It will 
be replied that such an attitude is incompatible with the requirements of an 
engagement in history and that this position is the very mark of bourgeois 
dilettantism in the periods of its decadence, that this doctrine of the equivocal 
has no other intention than to prepare a constantly delaying attitude, which 
is eanivalent to the recognition of an historical fatality. In our perspective, 
ho: © «r, the fundamental equivocal aspect of every historical fact does not 
cor.e from our incapacity to judge it. It is the sign of the meeting, in the judg- 
ment of faith, of natural history and the history of salvation. Because it be- 
longs to the first, which is the history of sinful men, every event appears to 
us as a sort of warning; there is no good presage for the future, and each 
happening is heavy with possible catastrophe. Whether it be a matter of a 
victory or a defeat, of a social conquest, a new institution, or a new ideological 
theme, we discern in each of them the germ of possible perversion. The cor- 
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ruption of history is not an accidental phenomenon, it is essential to secular 
history. Thus we see that in fact no event completely satisfies us, and it is 
because of this that almost always we succumb to the temptation of remaking 
history after the fact, of saying what “normally” ought to have happened, and 
attempting to explain the deterioration of history by the accidental interven- 
tion of an abnormal factor. It is quite remarkable that in such cases we create 
a scapegoat, representing a sort of hated contingency in the bosom of logic 
or of the historical dialectic. In fact, if there is a logic of history, it consists 
in leading man into impossible situations, both disastrous and absurd. At 
every instant the future closes on a contradiction. But if, beyond all this, we 
believe in an authentic future, if we believe in a history of salvation which 
does not simply proceed as a parallel to secular history, but meets it and ef- 
fectively assumes it, it is for us to perceive—and here is the very working of 
faith—that every event, no matter how disastrous, is also presented to us as 
an opportunity, as long as the time of patience continues for us. Every reform 
of history may be tried, because the future is real; that is, it is not purely and 
simply the prolongment of the past, and the present is not essentially the tran- 
sition between the past and the future, but the place of conversion and de- 
cision. The evolution of the world towards the reign of technique and the 
technocrats and towards the establishment of masses and disintegrated indi- 
viduals, has encouraged and will continue to bring about a whole literature 
inspired by a sense of catastrophic eschatology, a literature of “The Twenty- 
fifth Hour.” There is a lucidity which has its price and which restricts his- 
tory to a closed circle—which would effectively keep it outside of all meeting 
with the history of salvation, outside of all taking into consideration the 
reality of the Incarnation. It is quite certain that other periods, as well as the 
Christian faith, can contribute to the re-opening of a history which has be- 
come closed on itself, and to the releasing of a future which has been stopped 
up. Nevertheless we think that nothing can have so much reason to do this 
as the Christian faith, and that nothing is so solidly guaranteed against the 
temptation of despair. The Christian judgment on the historical event is an 
equivocal judgment because it shares both the cruelest lucidity and the live- 
liest hope, because it refers both to the condemnation and the promise, for 
witness is given to both of these in the unique event of the Incarnation.22 The 
event is always before us as the manifestation of our corruption and the pro- 
mise of a chance to be taken. If Christianity is not capable of maintaining 
this double aim in regard to the event, it will enclose itself in the ghetto of 
catastrophic eschatology, unless it becomes the naive prey of some illusionism. 


In addition, the mystery of history as it is revealed in the history of sal- 
vation, forbids us to conceive of a total philosophy of history, that is, a philo- 
sophy encompassing the totality of human becoming and defining the end of 
humanity in the double meaning of the word end. For it is the whole pur- 
pose of biblical Revelation to give us the meaning of human existence. It is 
indeed the totalitarian pretension of the philosophy of history which is op- 
posed to the biblical theology of history. On the other hand, nothing is op- 
posed to a philosophy of history which might be valid within the limits of 
a particular period. Let us note, in addition, that the historian would have 
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a great deal less diffidence towards such an undertaking. For the idea of a 
period is the key notion which dominates all historical investigation. It brings 
us back to greater humility, and the philosophy of history of a particular age 
would be sufficient to clarify our action. Proudhon understood perfectly well 
all that was exaggerated and arbitrary about those total systems which were 
being erected during his time. “As for a system, I have none; I formally repel 
such a supposition. The system of humanity will only be understood: at the 
end of humanity... What interests me is to recognize its direction, and if | 
can, to point it out.”*% Not only to recognize, as historians do, the past, the 
periods through which humanity has passed (naturally there will always be 
a plurality of simultaneous ages, contrary to what an unilateral evolutionism 
may think), but also the age in which we are living: to us this seems to be 
the task of the philosophy of history which would situate itself in an economy 
of Christian thought. We might even be able, going beyond the limits set up 
by historical curiosity and by the requirements of the present action, to urge 
further reflection in order to clarify the mode of constitution, or the struc- 
ture of what deserves to be called an age. This is the path taken by an his- 
torian of the stature of Armmold Toynbee.** Before reflecting on the structure 
of the periods of history, he has rightly reflected on the structure of mytho- 
logical times as they appear to us through myths and legends. Myths are not, 
of course, the meaning of history, but indicate the meaning of historicity and 
of historical existence. Myths and legends represent for us the state of rela- 
tively happy equilibrium in which men live when suddenly this equilibrium 
is destroyed by a decisive event. Man is then placed before a new situation 
to which he must measure up. “He must ‘respond’ to this ‘challenge.’ History 
appears as a series of oscillations which unfold from a point of equilibrium 
(Yin in Chinese mythology), which is rudely shattered, but towards which 
men try to return.”*5 Toynbee himself says, “The temptations that the devil 
inflicts on creatures are an opportunity for God to re-create the world.” This 
dialectic of challenge and response does not give us the final meaning of his- 
tory, and in this sense Toynbee does not repeat the attempts of the classical 
type of philosophy of history. But it does explain to us the appearance of 
the great breaks in history and of the historical periods. The period is de- 
fined by the rhythm which carries a given social group from a rupture of equi- 
librium to the discovery (moreover this may be debatable) of a new form of 
equilibrium. The epoch is situated between the challenge and the response.?® 
We do not claim that this is a completely acceptable formula or that it can 
be mechanically applied to historical facts in order to arrange them by periods. 
Besides, the whole question is to recognize when there is really a true chal- 
lenge for a given social group, and when we may consider, by applying what 
Aron calls “the criterion which historical ethics suggests: success,”*7 that this 
social group has really given a response. Even if this schematism appears too 
narrow, we may recognize that every attempt at a partial philosophy of his- 
tory supposes the discovery in history of an obstacle which is habitually ex- 
pressed by a certain form of absurdity in human relations. By starting with 
this point of crystallization which is the obstacle, the various human approaches 
may be understood, because in them we recognize attempts, whether fortunate 
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or not, to enlighten this impossible situation by means of new values or of 
old values re-established. “It is perfectly admissible,” Paul Ricoeur writes in the 
same sense, “that there may be partial and multiple views on history which 
do not constitute a system. Sometimes it is enough for us to discern and to 
construct, here and there, little islands of intelligibility. Ihe opaque masses 
of absurdity are good indicators in this case: in this way the condition of the 
proletariat and the structure of the State-nation are actually two challenges 
which oppose our plan of humanity, both as to extension as well as to the 
intensity of relations between men. The suppression of these two absurdities 


is for our humanity a task so vast and impelling that it relieves us of the need of 
a total philosophy of history.” 


ei CENTRAL INTEREST of such a scheme of philosophy of history 
doubtless resides in the fact that it no longer places historians and _ philo- 
sophers, those who are concerned with the past and those who look to the 
future, in opposition. Historians and philosophers of history utilize the same 
mode of thought. The former seek to determine that in the past, in relation 
to certain obstacles—and consequently as to certain values—periods were es- 
tablished in which the mass of facts may be grouped; the latter rely on an 
analysis of the present (and naturally of the past which commands it), and 
try, by a conjectural approach, to utilize the same method in order to re- 
present to us the near future and to indicate to us the way in which our ac- 
tion has opportunities to unravel the present crisis, around which all our prob- 
lematical aspects of existence are constituted. The philosophy of history in 
this case becomes almost identical with a sociology of the present, if we under- 
stand by this that it is neither a point nor a limit, but a large part of dura- 


tion which the future is integrating, a duration in which an obstacle already 
heavy with its solution is situated. 


In addition, such a conception of philosophy of periods has the advantage 
of having a theological meaning. F. C. Rust has perceived this point in his 
attempt to detach the religious meaning of the history of civilizations.*® Father 
Daniélou analyzes the notion of history of civilizations defined by Rust in 
these terms: “It is not constituted by a continuous progress, as evolutionism 
would have it, nor by a procession of discontinuous and heterogeneous civil- 
izations, as Spengler believed, but—and here Rust makes the happy intuitions 
of ‘Toynbee his own in order to situate them in a theological perspective—it 
consists in a succession of Katrot, of decisive crises, which each time are the 
shattering and the judgment of a civilization which has sinned by the excess 
of hybris, and the renewal of the Church by this purification. These Kairoi 
are both the repetition of the Katros par excellence which is the passion and 
resurrection of Jesus, and the anticipation of the final Kairos which is the last 
judgment.”®° Of course, these natural Karrot which mark off the ages of his- 
tory, and to which the theologian can give a meaning by reference to the his- 
tory of salvation, are always open to question: they do not constitute an ob 
jective reality which is absolutely evident. It is possible to make them signi- 
ficant, to consider them as simple accidents and to maintain that they do not 
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cut the continuous and ascending line of evolution, and that they are at best 
its guiding marks. An optimistic or simply violently anti-Marxist historian will 
always be able to maintain that class warfare is not a decisive fact, nor a mo- 
ment of crisis; he will be able to drown this fact in a general idea of the 
opposition of social groups. We believe that the Church alone can be truly 
attentive to these Kairoi and recall their inacceptable existence when they 
appear to become imbedded in the memory of peoples. 


The role of a theology of history is to recall to the philosophy of history 
that these Kairoi which are at once crises, obstacles and challenges, dominate 
the history of men, and give it its tension and its flavor. They preserve history 
in the true meaning of the word and do not allow it to sink into uniformity 
and ennui, or to slip into the routines of administration and technique. The 
very existence of these Kairoi recalls to us that history is never a given ob- 
jective but always a task to be performed, a risk to be taken. What gives con- 
sistency to these Kairo# is precisely the fact that they exist as great warnings 
that God has placed in the history of sinful men—including the greatest of 
these warnings, the scandal of the Cross.*4 A war, a revolution, a crisis, a social 
upheaval, a financial crisis, an upheaval of questions about rights, or the prob- 
lem of the schools, the decadence of a civilization, all these boundaries which 
mark off one age from another, all these challenges thrown out to human ini- 
tiative, all these appeals to hope or despair, are points at which the history 
of salvation meets and questions the history of the world. The presence of 
the Church in the world can be known by the lucidity with which it recog- 
nizes these meetings and these questions and knows how to link its preach- 
ing to them. 

Translated by JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 
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NOTES on other Publications 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Racial Separation in South Africa (Chicago). This new study by Eugene 
P. Dvorin is an objective and sane analysis of the apartheid theory. In the 
chapter entitled, “Forces Shaping Racial Policy,” the author gives a shocking 
but thorough account of the role of the Dutch Reformed Church in the for- 
mation and maintenance of the theory of racial superiority. Resemblances and 
differences between apartheid theory and National Socialism are carefully ela- 
borated. Well documented, the book will be a valuable aid in the formation 
of opinion on an important problem of the hour. 


2. 


The September-October Revista DE Estupios PoLiticos contains an article 
by Arnold Toynbee describing the new awakening of Asia. Having mastered 
the use of western machinery, the people of Asia now find themselves exposed 
to the threat that technology represents to any regime of social inequality. 
Western technology is bringing the oppressed peasants of Asia the desire and 
hope for higher and more human standards of living. Toynbee says that the 
ruling classes will have to contend with this new awakening of the peasant 
classes long after the present western rulers have disappeared from the scene 
of the Asiatic countries they now control. (Toynbee includes Africa and In- 
dian America—from Paraguay and Bolivia to Mexico—in his analysis of 
“Asia”.) ... The same review has been including, in several installments, an 
interesting article by Francesco Javier Conde, entitled “Sociologia de la So- 
ciologia.” 


3. 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s “The Moral Implications of Loyalty to the United 
Nations” is available as a pamphlet from the Hazen Foundation (400 Prospect 
St., New Haven 11, Conn.)... Kenneth W. Thompson contributes “A Re-ap- 
praisal of American foreign policy” in the Winter 1952-3 CHRIsTIANITY AND 
Society... The November Esprir presents a group study of “La gauche Amé- 
ricaine,” with reports on the work of the C.1.0., A.D.A., N.A.A.C.P., articles by 
C. Wright Mills, Sidney Lens, Norman Thomas, etc... Denys Munby con- 
siders the problem of “Equality and the Welfare State” in the December 
FRONTIER... Denis de Rougemont pleads for a united Europe in “Le sens 
de nos vies, ou l'Europe” (PReuves, # 16, 1952). 


4. 


Friedrich Baerwald sees the problem of “Political Maturity in the United 
States” (THouGHT, Fall 1952) in a satisfyingly large perspective. He believes 
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that our failure to understand and develop government service as a vocation 
is an important limitation on the most valuable use of our tremendous power. 
Asking for informed discussions in our deliberative and legislative bodies, 
Baerwald warns against the decline in democratic procedures that will accom- 
pany the continuing of the present policy of various Congressional committees 
“investigating” foreign policies of the past. 

While praising the results of cooperation between Big Government, Big 
Business, and Big Labor in the United States, he emphasizes the tendency 
of government to draw key personnel from the corporations and the legal 
profession on a temporary basis, and feels that such men can hardly be ex- 
pected to develop a long-range view. 

Baerwald calls for the mature acceptance of the fact that foreign policy 
must normally be conducted in an unfriendly world, and warns that “A foreign 
policy which has lost its flexibility because it has committed itself before Con- 
gressional committees and elsewhere to an unalterable course of action is not 


in the best interest of any country.” Pointing to the danger of Congressional 


committees and especially their chairmen arrogating excessive power to them- 
selves, he writes: 


While much good has come out of Congressional investigations over the 
years, especially in the fields of labor and of the economic system generally, 
much harm has recently been done in the areas of external and internal se- 
curity. As is always the case with developments of this sort, the impact of 
such investigations transcends the personalities immediately involved, creates 
probably exaggerated fears in the hearts of government employees, and ini- 
tiates a deadening cult of conformity which is poisonous to the survival and 
growth of institutions of free government. Furthermore, there are ample op- 
portunities in these proceedings to turn a legitimate fight against Communist 
infiltration into a subversion of basic freedoms traditional in America which 
have become distasteful to a vocal minority laboring under a compulsion to 
impose on this country a Stalinism in reverse, punishing not only present devia- 
tions from their current standards of patriotism but also past actions and ut- 
terances retroactively considered as disloyal. Ultimately these procedures show 
a disturbing lack of confidence in the underlying vigor of truly democratic 


forces in this country and in their ability to shake off traitors without destroy- 
ing the spirit of the Constitution in the process. 


Baerwald cites the blocking of so-called socialized medicine as an example 
of an effective check by pressure groups of legislation beneficial to the major- 
ity. He notes that such groups have recently extended their power to the field 
of private institutions, trying to dictate employment policies, establish private 
black lists of unpatriotic books and persons, and arouse public opinion. Be- 
cause of the glaring opportunities for control and misuse of mass media of 


communication, the threat of “direct government’—based on the alleged will 
of the majority—seems extremely actual. 


5. 


Also noted. The October JOURNAL OF THE HisToRY oF IpEAs includes Karl 
H. Dannenfeldt’s “The Renaissance and pre-classical civilizations,” and Paul 
N. Siegel’s “English Humanism and the New Tudor Aristocracy”... Francis 
Niederer contributes “Early Medieval Charity” to the December Cuurcn His- 
Tory... Ronald J. Howell studies the relation of Reinhold Niebuhr’s theology 
to his political philosophy in the Winter Etnics... The December Soctat Ac- 
TION is devoted to the subject of “The Public Schools and Protestant Faith.” 
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Hans Kohn’s essay, ““The Interdependence of Civilization,” appears in the Sep- 
tember Asi, along with Cedric Dover’s “Intergroup Relations and the Colored 
World”; the December issue contains Richard J. Coughlin’s “Some Social Fea- 
tures of Siamese Buddhism.” 


“Caroline Recusants” by Basil Fitzgibbons, S.J. (THE Montu, December) 
is an excellent summary of the arguments against Bishop Richard Smith and 
the Catholic Appellants. Since most Catholic historians of the period have 
written with an uncritical acceptance of the appellant position, Father Fitz- 
gibbons’ article provides a valuable corrective. A scholarly biography of Rich- 
ard Smith remains a focal desideratum for a recusant history. 


6. 


Psychiatry and Psychoanalysis. The Winter JOURNAL OF PASTORAL CARE 
contains A. T. Mollegen’s “Christian view of Psychoanalysis” and Edith Wei- 
gert’s “The psychoanalytic view of human personality,” two of four lectures 
in a series entitled “Christianity and Psychoanalysis.” All the lectures, and 
the panel discussion which followed, are available through the Henderson Serv- 
ices, 1029 20th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Viktor E. Frankl contributes 
“Kritik und Uberwindung der Psychoanalyse” in UNiversiras (no. 7, 1952). 


Psychiatry and Catholicism (McGraw-Hill) is an excellent manual of gen- 
eral psychotherapy by James H. VanderVeldt, C.F.M. and Robert P. Odenwald, 
M.D. As an introduction they present a philosophy of man which is perhaps 
unduly condensed, and allows for some methodological uncertainty. The al- 
most exclusive insistence on the legal aspect of the moral order, with the 
sense of sin as an offense against a personal Being almost unexamined, seems 
a curious neglect. Particular treatments of counseling, depth therapy, and 
psychological method are taken up in great detail, and exhibit the authors’ 
wide range of information and remarkable impartiality. The second section 
of the volume, special psychiatry, is an excellent introduction to its subject, 
and well oriented towards pastoral and moral problems. The book is sure 
to promote a social and pastoral effort which is wisely progressive and of 
which Christian consciences today have urgent need. 


7. 


Sartre's New Play. Jean-Paul Sartre is better known in this country as 
a man of letters than as a thinker. Most of his literary work has appeared 
in English and several of his plays have been presented on the New York 
stage. Sartre’s plays, like his fiction, have been marked by despair, violence, 
and excessive theatricality. They suggest a true talent for the theater, but a 
lack of informing control and discipline. His latest play, Le Diable et le Bon 
Dieu (Gallimard), marks an interesting departure from this earlier work. This 
is one of the most elaborate dramatic spectacles of the century. For a suitable 
field for comparison one must turn to the most ambitious works of Claudel, 
O'Neill, or Brecht. 

Set in Reformation Germany, the play traces, symbolically, the amazing 
career of Goetz, knight-adventurer. Goetz pursues evil deliberately in order 
to establish his own uniqueness. He wishes to be alone in a God-ridden uni- 
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verse. Convinced that good is a rarer and more difficult experience than evil, 
he turns from monster to saint. In a universe ruled by God, he finds man’s 
impact but small. His evil does not really hurt his fellow man nor does his 
good help them. Only in a world freed from commitments to a God which 
is not “there,” can man build a meaningful, moral life. 


The theme is searchingly concretized in the play, and as an artistic achieve- 
ment, this is unquestionably Sartre’s finest work. But, as in Les Mouches, free- 
dom brings neither wisdom nor joy. The atheistic postulate leaves the ima- 
gination cramped, whatever effect it may have on the intellect and will. Sartre 
is at his happiest when he is guying the conventional believer. There is a 
delightful anti-Claudelian interlude in which Goetz demonstrates his Chris- 
tian love by kissing a leper. The leper finds the act distasteful, unprofitable, 
and unsanitary. He much prefers Tetzel’s “institutional” indulgence... Pierre 


Thevenaz criticizes Sartre’s notion of God in Les Canters Protestants (Nov.- 
Dec. 1952). 


8. 


Other notes on literature. Edward Ballard tentatively approaches the idea 
of a philosophy for literature in the Winter H1BBERT JOURNAL... Books ABROAD 
has begun a survey of world literature of the past 25 years with an able series 
of leading articles, beginning with that of Sean O’Faolain’s “Ireland after 
Yeats” in the Fall issue... Critique (no. 62, 1952) contains Maurice Blan- 
chot’s “Mallarmé et l'expression littéraire”... Edward J. H. Greene's Eliot 
et la France (Boivin) is a valuable study of French influences and sources 
in the vast body of Eliot criticism... Joseph Rischik’s Graham Greene und 
sein Werk (Berne) concentrates on the importance of Greene’s conversion, 
and emphasizes the apparent paradox between his adherence to a traditional 
faith and his romantically revolutionary sympathy for the underdog... More 
of Erich Auerbach’s essays are made available in the publication of Vier Un- 
tersuchungen zur Geschichte der franzésichen Bildung (Fanke): on Pascal, 
Baudelaire, the audience of the French classical theater, etc... Ernst Alker 
has published his excellent history of modern German literature, Geschichte 
der deutscher Literatur von Goethes Tod bis zur Gegenwart (Cotta, 2 vols.) ... 
Dinas Dreyfus contributes an analysis of “Imposture et authenticité dans 
l’oeuvre de Bernanos,” in MERCURE DE France (no. 1069, 1952). The Fall 
THOUGHT includes Elizabeth Sewell’s “Land of Graven Images, a study in the 
Freedom of the Imagination,” and Malcolm M. Ross’ “Fixed Stars and Living 
Motion in Poetry.” 

Sister Francis Ellen Rioardan’s doctoral dissertation, The Concept of Love 
in the French Catholic Literary Revival (Catholic University of America 
Press), is an exhaustive analysis of its theme in a wide range of literature, 
much of it little known outside of France. Many difficulties are cleared away, 
as in her understanding of Claudel’s use of this theme as “the competition be- 
tween the human and the divine,” but the very inclusiveness of the work 
seems at least a partial stumbling-block. Often she seems willing to accept 
the author’s intentions at their face value, and so many plots must be re- 
viewed that there is little space left for literary evaluation. 
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Nathan A. Scott, Jr. makes a valuable effort to integrate his reading in 
modern literature, philosophy and theology (especially Kierkegaard and the 
great modern Protestant theologians) in Rehearsals of Discomposure (King’s 
Crown Press). The literary scholar may feel uneasy at much in this essentially 
extra-literary reading of Kafka, Silone, D. H. Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot, but 
the very boldness of the attempt has much to recommend it. Scott believes 
that Eliot’s “relation to integral Christian tradition will have to be acknowl- 
edged as finally decisive and thoroughgoing”; he does not explain what cri- 
terion he uses to find Péguy and Bernanos “outside the modern tension” and 
Mauriac an exemplar of “the vicissitudes of the interior life.” 


9. 


The publication of Max Weber's Ancient Judaism (The Free Press) af- 
fords students of religion an eminent, however unsympathetic, sociological in- 
terpretation of classic Judaism from its Biblical origins until the period of 
the Pharisees. It is Weber’s primary concern to indicate the parallelism of 
“pariah” cultures as they are manifest in Hindu and Hebrew civilization. This 
archetype, however profitable for sociologists, is more than useless for students 
of religion. It is a further example of the notable dispassion, on which so- 
ciology prides itself, becoming an excuse for an uncongenial negative theology. 
Like much of Biblical “higher criticism,” it is assumed that the introduction 
of scientific criteria provides a check to evaluative judgment. Unfortunately, 
it does not safeguard against the scientific evaporation of areas of conduct 
whose origin and meaning are understandable only as spiritual manifestations. 
One example of this is the blanket use of the category of “charisma,” which 
Weber uses to cover such disparate figures as Napoleon and Moses, Alexander 
the Great and Isaiah. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


1. 


..The Problem of Church Unity. Dr. Van de Pol approaches the problem 
with clear eye and charitable aspect in his recently-issued work, The Christian 
Dilemma—Catholic Church: Reformation (Philosophical Library). Neverthe- 
less, good will is not enough, and the author's earnest effort to be perfectly 
fair in his assessment of the ecumenical question causes his inquiry to swing 
with pendulum-like regularity between both sides of what he considers the 
fundamental cleavage within the Christian flock: the Catholic Church (in 
which he includes schismatical Catholics) and the Reformed Church (in 
which he places “Protestantism” in its world-wide aspect, including the An- 
glican Church). 


Insisting at the outset that each side must rid itself of distrust and pre- 
conceived notions of the other’s point of view, Dr. Van de Pol goes on to 
examine carefully the real obstacles to unity: differences in meanings of terms, 
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differences in ideas about the nature and content of faith and revelation, and 
psychological differences, such as the attitudes on each side towards manners 
of praying, devotions, etc. The underlying note in all these investigations is 
that of the need for an honest search for objective reality, quite apart from 
human feelings, conventional practices, and devotions made to suit human 
needs. Having been a member, successively, of the Reformed Church, the An- 
glican Church, and finally the Catholic Church, the author is able to present 
insights derived from first-hand acquaintance in his chapters on Anglicanism 
and on the relation of the Catholic Church to the Ecumenical Movement. 


2. 


Church and State. John Courtney Murray, S.J. continues his stimulating 
work in this field with “The Church and Totalitarian Democracy” (THEOLO- 
GICAL STupiEs, December). This article establishes the preliminary background 
for a re-examination of the statements on politics in the work of Pope Leo 
XIII. Murray sees the enemy with which Leo XIII was confronted as a mo- 
nistic and totalitarian democracy, the inheritance of the philosophes of the 
Enlightenment and of the French Revolution. The Pope was not directly con- 
cerned with the new pluralistic society which was evolving in the United 
States, a development little understood in Europe. In the light of this back- 
ground, Murray examines Jmmortale Dei and promises a continued investiga- 
tion of the other relevant documents of Leo XIII, in the future. 


For readers interested in the relationship of the Church-State problem to 
Catholic doctrine, a remarkably lucid treatment of the subject has recently 
appeared: The Two Sovereignties: A Study of the Relationship between Church 
and State, by Joseph Lecler, S.J. (Philosophical Library). This is the most 
useful general manual yet to appear on the subject. Like Father Murray, Le- 
cler sees in the pronouncements of Leo XIII a modern extension of the tra- 
ditional Catholic interpretation of Gelasian principles. A final chapter on the 
nature of the lay state is an admirable summing up of the problems here in- 
volved, with some tentative suggestions for further elucidation. 


3. 


Franz Rosenzweig. Obviously a person of mystifying strength, personal de- 
dication, and religious faith, Rosenzweig was led by the debilitating activity 
of Wissenschaft des Judentums to the conviction that Judaism had perished, 
and resolved to become a Christian. He offered but one proviso: that he should 
enter Christianity as had its founders—through the medium of Judaism. He 
refused to become a Christian without having first become a Jew. The fateful 
Day of Atonement, which was to mark his departure from Judaism, provided 
for his return. He discovered in the small Hasidic synagogue of Berlin, where 
he had gone to pray, that vitality and depth could still be found within the 
precincts of Judaism. His reconversion, the completion and expansion of his 
great work The Star of Redemption, his founding of the Jewish House of 
Study in Frankfort, his preparation with Martin Buber of a translation of 
the Hebrew Bible into German, his productive years amidst the ravages of 
total paralysis, mark the critical events in his extraordinary life. 
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His life and works, presented by judicious selection from his diaries and 
writings, have been prepared by Nahum Glatzer: Franz Rosenzweig (Farrar, 
Strauss, and Young). The special interest in Rosenzweig arises from his daring 
formulation of the problem of Judaism and Christianity: 


Christianity acknowledges the God of the Jews, not as God but as. 
“the Father of Jesus Christ.” Christianity itself cleaves to the “Lord” be- 
cause it knows that the Father can be reached only through him. With 
his church, he remains as the “Lord” for all time, until the end of the 
world, but then he will cease to be the Lord, and he too will be sub- 
ject to the Father who will, on this day, be “all in all.” We are wholly 


agreed as to what Christ and his church mean to the world: no one can 
reach the Father save through him. 


No one can reach the Father! But the situation is quite different 
for one who does not have to reach the Father because he is already 
with him. And this is true of the people of Israel (though not of indiv- 
idual Jews) . Chosen by its Father, the people of Israel gaze fixedly across 
the world and history, over to the last, most distant time when the Fa- 
ther, the One and Only, will be “all in all.” Then, when Christ ceases 
to be the Lord, Israel will cease to be the chosen people... But until 
that day dawns, the lifework of Israel is to anticipate the eternal day... 
to be its living presage, to hallow the name of God through its, Israel's, 
own holiness and with its Law as a people of priests. 


This is a volume which those anxious to make their acquaintance with 
an authentically Jewish existential theologian cannot afford to pass. Even 
more than Martin Buber, with whose theology he was in substantial agreement, 


Rosenzweig was concerned with Torah (The Law and The Way) which more 
than theology, is Life. 


4. 


The Government of the Catholic Church (Kenedy). Dr. Elizabeth Lyn- 
skey’s book fills a long-suffered lacuna in the literature about the Catholic 
Church. Here we have a professional approach to the study of the Church 
organization, undertaken by a lay professor trained in the analysis of secular 
government. The book is divided into three sections: basic concepts; local, 
national and supra-national elements in the Church; and the Church as a 
world society. Naturally, distinctions made in the first section help in pre- 
paring the careful treatment that is given of the Church as a state and of the 
Vatican as a sovereign state. The question of ambassadorial relations between 
the Vatican and the U.S. is treated without emotion. The book ends with a 
brief discussion of the Church and totalitarianism—both that which is imputed 
to the Church and that which the Church finds outside its pale—, a considera- 
tion of the Church and the U.N., and the position of the laity in the scheme 
of government. 


5. 


St. Francis de Sales. Two recent books (both published by Harper's) 
bring the personality and teaching of the 17th century Bishop of Geneva to 
the attention of modern readers. The first, The Spirit of Love, by C. F. Kelley, 
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is an essay examining the meaning of St. Francis’ teaching and its relevance 
for persons of every calling. If this Saint is different from others among the 
great, it is not that he is less a Doctor; it is that he could be “understood by 
the people.” Kelley is particularly penetrating in explaining the meaning of 
“vocation,” and in relating St. Francis’ doctrine of love with the infinite va- 
riety of work which men and women undertake in the world. The value of 
man’s work is at no time demeaned, yet it is always seen and understood in 
the light of man’s supernatural destiny, union with God. Kelley is able to in- 
tegrate certain strains of Greek thought, and elements in Eastern religious and 


philosophical traditions, within the framework of his exposition of St. Francis 
and the Christian tradition. 


The second work, The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, is a true devotional 
classic, written by Jean Pierre Camus, a close friend of the saint. This is an 
unusual biography, based upon first-hand knowledge of its subject, and yet 
sufficiently witty and candid to provide an excellent foil for setting forth clear- 
ly and faithfully the teachings of the Saint. C. F. Kelley has gone through the 
standard editions of this work, first published in 1639, translated some sec- 


tions which have not hitherto appeared in English, and rearranged the topics 
under convenient chapter headings. 


6. 


Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude (Philosophical Library). This 
is a valuable attempt by W. A. Whitehouse, a mathematician, and close 
student of Karl Barth, to affect a rapprochement between modern scientific 
thinking and the Christian mode of understanding. Here is no facile apolo- 
getical training-exercise; the author states at the outset: “Men must learn to 
adapt their activity to the truth about nature. And the habits of thought en- 
gendered by Christian piety are not necessarily a help in doing so.” The auth- 
ority of science, the authority of the Gospel, belief in the Trinity, and finally 


Science, society, and the Church: such topics give an indication of the size 
of the endeavour. | 


7. 


The Eclipse of God (Harper & Bros). This book is a collection of the 
outstanding lectures in theology and metaphysics which Professor Martin Bu- 
ber offered during his recent tour of the United States. The theme of this 
volume is stated with great penetration in his criticism of C. G. Jung. Mani- 
fest in Jung, as in the major non-religious existentialist traditions, is the re- 
invocation of the gnostic pursuit—knowledge, however, not of the “true” God, 
but of man’s image of himself apotheosized. The image of the eclipse of God 
is intended as a symptomatic inversion of the Psalmist’s awareness of the hid- 
denness of God. Where once the cessation of revelation was understood as 
God’s voluntary exile it is now seen as man’s willed decision to cut off the 
reality of God. The intellectual traditions of the West are interpreted as so 


many efforts to interpose between man and God the constructions of intellect, 
to render God truly inaccessible. 
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8. 


The Faith and Modern Man (Pantheon). We may well be grateful for 
any book by Romano Guardini: although this is not one of his major works, 
it is good to have a book in which a theologian is able to keep the difficulties 
of modern man in view without watering down any of the traditional truths. 
The chapters on God’s Patience, God’s Dominion and Man’s Freedom, Faith 
as Overcoming, Faith and Doubt in the Stages of Life, and Revelation as His- 
tory, are as many exhortations to the teaching ministry to rise above mecha- 
nical expositions of revelation. 


9. 


Also noted. L. Corman’s Le vrai visage de Jeanne d’Arc (Stock) is an 
attempt to present the Saint as an apostle of non-violence, because of her com- 
plete acceptance of God’s will. Her trial is given as an example of non-violent 
technique... Albert Dondeyne’s Foi chrétienne et pensée contemporaine gives 
evidence of a living Thomism, able to carry on fruitful dialogue with the 
various currents of Existentialism, and give full acceptance to the demands 
of Humani Generis... The January NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE is an out- 
standing issue of a consistently high-level journal: it contains G. Didier’s “Es 
chatalogie et engagement chrétien”; P. Charles’ “Missiologie et acculturation,” 
and Abbe H. de Vissche’s “Soloviev et l’Eglise Universelle”... Frank Michaeli 
has published his Dieu a@ l'image de Dieu. Etude a la notion anthropomor- 
phique de Dieu dans l'ancien testament (Delachaux & Niestlé) ... The Revue 
DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PuHiLosopHie (IV, 1952) includes H. L. Miéville’s able 
presentation of a constant area of problems in “Foi, croyance, et raison”... 
Louis Bouyer contributes “Le salut dans les religions 4 mystéres” in REVUE 
DES SCIENCES RELIGIEUSES (January)... VERBUM Caro (no. 23, 1952) contains 
J. R. Ramseyer’s “Signification de la creation.” 
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SNE AS SO ee ee a en » ie 
JEAN PAULHAN: Petite preface & toute critique............. 2.2.2... 25 eee cee eee 1.10 
GAETON PICON: Panorama de la nouvelle littérature francaise.................... 4.25 
Hommage 4 André Gide (La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 1951).................005. 4.25 


MARCEL GRIAULE, HENRI BARUK, JEAN DANIELOU, CH. WESTPHAL: La 
connaissance de l"homme au XXe siécle 


ee © * © © © @& 


Pee UR baad eee 66 Bele.e ME 6 a6 Oh eee ecs cece. 5.50 
ALBERT DONDEYNE: Foi chrétienne et pensée contemporaine... ey 2 Saye ee 3.00 
en ae ee 2.50 
J-A JUNGMANN: Missarum sollemnia (2 vols.)...............0c cc ccc ccc cceecces 6.50 
ANDERS NYGREN: Eros o¢ Apap (2 wolle.)... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccc cece ccccccens 4.60 
RENE DESCARTES: Discours de la méthode, texte et commentaire par Etienne Gilson 3.00 
HISTOIRE DE L’EGLISE (Fliche & Martin) 
I—JULES LEBRETON & JACQUES ZEILLER: L’Eglise primitive........... 4.20 
II—JULES LEBRETON & JACQUES ZEILLER: De I: fin du 2e siécle 
ee i Ce, Sick dua Cbdweddelcdcccecccdclectueees 4.20 


XITI—AIME FOREST & F. VAN STEENBERGHEN: Le mouvement doctrinal 
IIE EEE SS ee Ce ee ae 4.20 
XVII—L’Eglise 4 l’epoque du concile de Trente............ 0.02.00 0 ccc 4.20 
JUGEFes POULZET: L’avémomene de Promotie... ... 0... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc cc ccccccs 1.75 
FRANT FANON: Peau noire. Masques blancs.................. cc cece cece ccc ceees 1.50 
Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques: L’Eglise et la liberté (1952).................. 2.00 
GEORGES GURVITCH: Les tendances actuelles de la — allemande.......... 2.00 
Les declarations des droits sociaux . et etn ais dns ch hi 'n 4 sees db eas eee bel 0.90 


ROUEN Oe c6e de rbceeecouresdccccecussévece 4.75 








MAURICE GOGUEL: Les premiers temps de l’Eglise......... 2.2... 26 cece cece e eee 2.00 


I a Ny CLE Oe 2.20 
I ae yr ae pecan 80 RSD RT ep gir ee SR AN YN ee eT ae ee ed 5.20 
ee ee ee Ge, ee re Te. ,. . o o's bo cb cte CORE: ents obi eee bb Al 1.10 


G. GUSDORF: Mythe et metaphysique 


> ose twine Web bleed ec dbed oben oéhb ct ctbbadea 2.35 
pe er ae 3.00 
Ce... .. . wwececname nels opuwediis ond bab meus cabben 2.00 
PASCAL PIA: Baudelaire par lui-méme (Ecrivains de toujours)................... 1.10 
PIERRE-AIME TOUCHARD: L’amateur de théatre................. ccc eee cee eeees 1.35 
EE er TT yt 3.35 
FRANCOIS FEJTO: Histoire des Democraties Populaires....................0..0005. 3.00 


M-J] LAGRANGE: L’evangile de Jésus-Christ 


ALEXANDER KOYRE: Etudes sur I’histoire de la pensée philosophique en Russie.... 3.00 


PAUL MUS: Viet-Nam, sociologie d’une guerre 


Maeno wee cere ensenhs «aie eee aneide ct 3.00 
PAUL LANDSBERG: Problémes du personalisme..................220 02 c ee eceeeees 1.20 
JACQUES MADAULE: Histoire de la France (2 wols.)..............0..02cecuues 3.00 
PAUL VIGNAUX: Luther, commentateur des sentences.............62.0.000 cee eeeees 1.40 
H-I MARROU: Hitoire de l’education dans l’antiquuité..................65500005 4.20 
PHILLIPE DEVILLERS: Histoire du Viet Nam de 1940 & 1952................5.. 3.00 
TIBOR MENDE: L’Amerique Latine entre en scéme........ 0.0.2.0 cece cece eeeees 2.50 
J. RENIE: Les origines de l’humanité d’aprés la bible...................... ee 0.65 
V. SOLOVIEV: La crise de la philosophie occidentale..................000000000- 1.75 
LEON TROTSKY: Histoire de la revolution Russe (2 vols.)...................44. 6.25 
ee? Cae, Gs OD “GUD, .... ond bb pdb ebSean ogid dbcbtecsds aod coceeee 1.85 
GEORGES FRIEDMANN: Ow va le travail humain................. 0.26 c ccc eeeees 2.50 
ee r,s ceuweretoonnsos cuneeustihatadelodhs 2.10 
BeERRE ELOGSOWSERI: Sods mom. prochale...... cc ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccees 1.50 
CRITICUS: Le style au microscope (dramaturges).............2. cece eeeeecceeees 2.00 
RENE BRAY: La formation de la doctrine classique en France.................... 4.15 
GILBERT CESBRON: Les enimts went om GREE. 200. c cc ccccccccccccccccccccccuce 1.65 
ee. Betas .Seem.. Camels .. 8 relic vi kvwbice odbbderviicraccibsocdvessbde 8.00 


Cross Currents maintains an outstanding Lending Library which may be used by mail. 
New York 27, N. Y. UNiversity 5-4480 











from THE LITURGICAL PRESS, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


THE CHURCH’S YEAR OF GRACE 
(from Septuagesima to Holy Saturday) 
by Dr. Pius Parsch 


a monumental work: each day's liturgy is treated at 
length—its Holy Mass, its Saint, its Divine Office.... $3.00 


OF SACRAMENTS & SACRIFICE 
by Rev. Clifford Howell, S.]. 


a usable, popular presentation of these two fundamen- 


ee ok aT a ee 2.50 
HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT .................. 6.50 
THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT ................ 5.00 


by Dr. Paul Heinisch 
major works in Catholic biblical scholarship 


—and be sure to subscribe to WORSHIP, a monthly liturgical review 
edited by Rev. Godfrey Dieckmann, O.S.B., for only $3.00 a year. Its 


contributors are leaders in the liturgical apostolate, both in America 
and Europe. 





























SUGGESTIONS 


FROM CROSS CURRENTS’ LP RECORD DEPARTMENT 





Bach, J. $.: Organ Works, Albert Schweitzer 
St. John (complete), Akademie Chor. Vienna Symphony 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G, Munchinger, Stuttgart Orch........... 


Bartok, B. Concerto for Violin, Rostal, Sargent, London Symphony 


Beethoven, L.: Concerto No. 5 for piano (“Emperor”), Gieseking, 
Von Kerajan, Phil. Orch 
Symphony No. 7 in A, Munch, Boston Symphony 
Symphony No. 9 ("Chiorai"), Toscanini, N.B.C. Symp. 


Berg, A.: Wozzeck (complete), Mitropoulous 
Corelli; 12 Concerti Grossi. Op. 6, Corelli Tri-Centenary String Orch......... 
Debussy, C.: Suite Bergamesque, Gieseking 
Gilbert & Sullivan: lolanthe (complete), D'Oyly Carte Opera Co 


D'indy, V.: Symphony on a French Mountain Air, Cassadesus, 
Munch, N. Y. Philharmonic 


Kabalevsky: Concerto for Violin, Oistrakh, USSR State Orch.............0..0.-0 


Mozart: Magic Fiute (complete), Berger, Roswaenge, Husch, Beecham cond. 
Striag Quartet in C major, Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 


Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov (complete), Soloists, Russian Chorus of Paris 
Purcell: Timon of Athens (masque), Lewis, soloists orch 
Respighi: Pines of Rome & Fountains of Rome, Orch. Vienna State Opera 
Wagner, R.: Parsifal: Good Friday Music, Toscanini, N.B.C. Symphony........ 



































COLLECTIONS 
Baroque Sonatas for Violin (Teleman, Tartini), Kaufman, violinist 
Elizabeth Love Songs, Hughes Cuenod, tenor, Chiason, horpsichord............ 


English & French Songs of the 16th & 17th Centuries, 
Cuenod, tenor; Leeb, Late. 











$13.09 
14.29 


4.76 
4.76 


4.37 
4.58 
9.16 


8.40 
13.29 
4.37 
9.52 


4.37 
4.77 


13.09 
4.16 


14.29 
4.76 
4.16 
4.58 


4.76 
4.76 


4.16 


Long-playing record catalogue on request... All records may be borrowed. 
FRENCH, GERMAN & ITALIAN language records for practice 
in conversation and grammar. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


3111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 27, N.Y., UN 5-4480 
















Now In Hts Third Year 


CROSS CURRENTS 
has published the work of 


@ KARL BARTH @ GEORGES BERNANOS 
@ MAURICE BLONDEL @ EMMANUEL MOUNIER 
@ YVES CONGAR @ MARTIN TURNELL 

@ KARL JASPERS @ SIMONE WEIL 

@ V. A. DEMANT @ NICOLAS BERDYAEV 

@ MAX PICARD @ MARTIN BUBER 

@ PAUL TILLICH @ ROMANO GUARDINI 

@ JOHN HENRY NEWMAN @ RALPH HARPER 

@ LOUIS BEIRNAERT @ HENRI DE LUBAC 

@ EMIL BRUNNER @ PAUL RICOEUR 

@ JEAN DANIELOU @ JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 
@ HELMUT HATZFELD @ TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


The continuance of CROSS CURRENTS depends on the active co- 
operation of its readers. Our goal is to secure 500 subscribers (apart from 
renewals) by June |. Gift subscriptions, for libraries as well as for individ- 
uals, and names of friends who might be interested in the review, ‘will be 
appreciated. 


All back copies still available (except Vol. |, nos. | & 2) at $1. Bound 
volumes of our first two year's publications are also available: 


Vol. I—Fall 1950 through Summer 1951 $6.50 (limited supply) 
Vol. Il—Fall 1951 through Summer 1952 $5.50 


Reprints of individual articles, starting with the Fall 1951 issue, may 
be secured at 25 cents; 10 or more, 15 cents each. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


3111 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 











